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Sceptics, Patriots and Allies 


ROM the East the accusation has been made that 

this country is only half-heartedly at war, and from 
the West the charge that only the instincts of an Imperial 
miser bring Britons to battle. National reticence is wear- 
ing somewhat thin. One after another, Ministers of the 
Crown from Mr Churchill downwards have made plain 
in facts and figures Britain’s unique role in this world 
conflict ; and General Smuts has given willing testimony. 
It is one of the few welcome fruits of war that, after 
three hard years, a new national consciousness is abroad. 
A film is in the making in London, they say, in which 
Colonel Blimp is rehabilitated. There is more than a 
half-truth in this. Patriotism is not enough, it is true ; 
but patriotism is very far from always wrong. In the inter- 
War years, it was right for open-minded and generous- 
hearted men to be sceptical about old blind arrogances. 
But the consequences of their scepticism went too far. 
In combination with the self-regarding or sentimental 
stupidities of the appeasers, it produced a people who, 
because of doubt, indifference or apathy, were scarcely 
teady to defend themselves. 
_ What is needed now is a new and more positive scep- 
ticism. The incredible sacrifices which are being made by 
the Russians in defence of Russia should not be per- 
mitted to obscure either the efforts which have been 
made by the British peoples since 1939, not 1941; or, say, 


the commonsense requirement that a Second Front is not 
possible or wise until it is properly equipped. Nor 
should either the remarkable statesmanship and generosity 
which begot Lend-Lease or the overwhelming contribu- 
tion which the United States can, and will, make to the 
common cause, in industrial and military terms, be 
allowed to hide the fact that the balance of service, man 
for man, still rests on the British side. Mr Churchill and 
General Smuts, from their experience, take long and 
broad views: neither would wish to deny the errors, 
delays and shortcomings which have held back the 
British war effort ; but both know how the course of his- 
tory has been changed by what this country has achieved. 
And a new chapter in the tale has now been opened by 
the Eighth Army—with the co-operation and backing, it 
is true, of all Allied resources. 

There is no vaunting in this. These are matters of fact 
—to be stated only with humility. A great part of the 
population of this country has felt none of the rigours 
of war, only its inconveniences. The need to act 
promptly and strongly to seize the chance offered 
by Russian feats, and to end the war soon, 
remains inexorable. It is the test of all that has 
gone before. But the right spur to action is not to cry 
down either British deeds or British motives. The British 
workers who cry out for a Second Front at once might 
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be better busied on the task of winning still fresh records 
in the production of the means of fighting. The jour- 
nalists, politicians and publicists who seek to pick 
at every raw in the Government carcase would be wise, 
first, always to make certain that their only object,-exclu- 
sive and unreserved, is to achieve a speedy victory. The 
fact that the critics won the last war and, at the end, 
may well claim to have won this one does not mean that 
jaundice is a virtue. 

By now, the pre-war crimes of the Right are well 
known. The guilty men have been named and charged. 
But the chief dereliction of the Right remains mostly 
unstated. They denied, for a space, the very virtues for 
which they themselves had stood. They sank their 
patriotism, not in the vague unthought internationalism 
of the Left, but in fears of revolution and concern for the 
property and society which they prized. What is 
needed now, from Right and Left alike, is not less 


Red 


WENTY-FIVE years ago, Lenin took the platform 

at the second All-Russian Congress of the Councils 
ot Workers’, Peasants’ and Soldiers’ Delegates to announce 
that the Kerensky Government had been arrested and 
that the Bolsheviks had taken over power. The outside 
world knew almost nothing about the political back- 
ground of the new party which was emerging from the 
chaos of war and revolution, and which was to put its 
stamp upon a whole period of Russian history. The pre- 
vailing conviction was that the new regime would prove 
a short-lived episode, a “transient misunderstanding,” 
bound to be quickly cleared up by the Russian people 
themselves. But the new Russian regime was resolved to 
fight for its survival ; its leaders yielded to no obstacles 
in their way ; and its main buttress, the Bolshevik Party, 
proved to be an instrument strong and efficient enough 
to ensure the stability of the new power. 

Lenin began his speech with the words: “And now 
we start building a new society.” The first measure de- 
creed by this leader of a minute revolutionary group 
was the expropriation of big landowners and the re- 
distribution of their land among the peasants. This decree 
he put down in pencil on a slip of paper and read out 
to the Congress. This slip of paper was to become the 
unshakable foundation on which the strength of the new 
regime rested. The delegates to the Congress dispersed 
over the countryside and carried the message to twenty- 
odd millions of poverty stricken peasant families. The 
long overdue land reform, which the Tsar had been 
unwilling, and Kerensky unable, to carry out, was at last 
fact. The semi-feudal state, in which about two-thirds of 
Russian land belonged to some six thousand families, 
was abolished. The moujik was irrevocably won over to 
the new regime. 

The new rulers were brought up in the school of 
Marxism. Their professed aim was the abolition of pri- 
vate property in the means of production. But their first 
step was to strengthen the small landowner at the expense 
of the big one. This was the first paradox. The second 
was that the Bolshevik revolution claimed to establish a 
“ proletarian dictatorship” in a country wheré the indus- 
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patriotism, but more. The Italian, Mazzini, was right 
true internationalism is based upon the apt and free 
contribution of each national community. ‘Ihe SCEPticy 
who cried down the old style patriotic and Imperialiy 
sentiments and methods were equally right; Germay 
National Socialism has shown where nationalism can |eqq 
But if both the war and the peace are to be won by inter. 
national co-operation, it can only be by the frank allj 

of all the nations, each with its own contribution from its 
own history, experience, thought, deed, theory and practice 
There was a time, until very lately, when it seemed thy 
the spokesmen of this country were hardly willing to se 
any of Britain’s virtues against Britain’s vices, when 


seemed that the British case, in the United States, Russi, | 


and elsewhere, was likely to go simply by default 
Happily, it appears that wiser counsels have prevailed. 
And deeds in Egypt will speak the more loudly than word; 
anywhere. 


Russia 


trial working class numbered scarcely three millions 


hardly more than two per cent of the population, The 


new power could only survive by sticking to its “alliance | 


with the peasantry ”; and the alliance with the peasantry 
entailed concessions to private economy which, in the 
view of the members of the Bolshevik Party, might en- 
danger the very existence of the regime. This dilemma 
has underlain all the contradictory turns and twists of 
Soviet economic policy. The political history of the 
revolution was determined by the fact that a “ proletarian 
dictatorship ” in Russia was conceivable only as the poli- 
tical rule of a minority. During the civil war, the ranks 
of the industrial working class in Russia were decimated 
in battle and by industrial decay. The regime emerged 
from the civil war as the rule of a Party which spoke on 
behalf of an almost non-existent class. 


The conflict between doctrine and fact has, in different | 


forms, dominated the picture during the whole of the 
quarter of a century which has elapsed since October, 
1917. It first caused the change from the harsh economic 
order of Military Communism, which threatened to 


antagonise the moujik, to the more compromising attitude | 
of the New Economic Policy between 1921 and 1929, | 


Then, the ascendancy of private rural economy frightened 
the Russian Government into a precipitate collectivisa- 


tion of farming. Tension between town and countryside ran | 


very high. Round about 1934, the rigours of collectivisa- 
tion were somewhat mitigated ; and the members of cd- 
lective farms were given back a strictly limited right to 
private property in land and to private trading. The 
collective system was in any case unstable while it lacked 
the technical equipment for modern large-scale farming. 
Russia had to produce its own tractors, harvester com- 
bines and lorries. The needs of agriculture thus neces- 
sitated a tremendous effort in industrialisation which 
began at the same time as the policy of collectivisation. 
Within a few years, Russian agriculture was provided with 
about eight hundred thousand home-produced tractors 
and other mechanical vehicles. 

Intensive industrialisation was also prompted by motives 
of defence—which played a dominant part in the mak 
ing of the three Five Year Plans. Moreover, the Party 
saw in industrialisation a precondition for the setting up 
of a true socialist economy. And although the original 
programme of “catching up with and surpassing the 
most advanced capitalist countries in the industrial field” 
has not yet been fulfilled, the results of industrialisation 
have been sufficient to serve as the technical basis for 
large-scale farming as well as to create a tremendous 
margin for the output of arms and munitions. 

Politically, the rule of the Party has remained the 
dominant feature. In 1936, a new Soviet Constitution was 
adopted. Hopes for a change to more democratic forms 
of political life were widespread. This did not happen. 
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‘ight ; 
free In the following years, the regime was anxious to entrench wave in Europe was reached in 1920 when the Red Army 
€ptics{ itself even more strongly than before, and to secure abso- stood at the gates of Warsaw and when the so-called 
Nalit jyte control over all economic and political activities. Kapp putsch in Berlin provoked a general strike in Ger- 
than} This was officially justified mainly on the ground that many. But the thrust of the Communist revolution proved 
lead > =the danger of war and “intervention” precluded any too weak to achieve its object; the European working 
inte-f tyrn to more liberal methods. Many of the dilemmas classes refused to follow the lead of the Comintern. The 
liane} with which Bolshevism was confronted during the first second chapter began. Russia’s foreign policy switched 
M its} year of its rule have remained unsolved; and the conflict over from revolution sans phrase to normal diplomacy. 
tice, | ~— between economic advancement and political freedom is Hopes for a European revolution vanished in Moscow. 
i tha} chief among them. After five and twenty years, the In the years of industrialisation, Soviet Russia set its 
0 set Russian Revolution is still an enigma to the world outside hand to creating the “ second, German half” of socialism 
€n it} and perhaps to itself, too, just as Britain probably was in inside Russia itself. The Comintern ceased to concern 
ussia} the years of the Protectorate, or France in the troubled itself with revolution. It became an auxiliary channel of 
fault. riod between Robespierre and the First Empire. Russian foreign policy ; although in this capacity it almost 
tiled. What is not in the least in doubt in the record of the _— certainly did more harm than good to Russia’s interests. 
vords} Russian Revolution is the industrial and moral achieve- | Everywhere in Europe, the Communist parties were too 
ment which has enabled Russia to make its magnificent weak to defeat the adversaries of the revolution, but 
contribution to the cause of the United Nations in this strong enough to antagonise—and sometimes to throw 
war. A nation which has been able to stand the impact into the arms of National Socialism— its potential or actual 
of so many reverses on the battlefields and to lose friends. That Russia nevertheless did not dissociate itself 
neither courage nor steadfastness, a nation which has to from the foreign Communist parties can be explained 
its credit the heroism of Leningrad, Moscow, Sebastopol § only by deeply ingrained suspicion and distrust of the 
and Stalingrad, has proved, by the quality of its struggle, outside world—which was in fact the predominant feature 
ions, | that it nourishes some of the deepest values man can Of Soviet foreign policy until the outbreak of the Russo- 
The cherish. Historians will surely quarrel about this or that German war last year. Entrenched behind the wall of 
ance | chapter of Russia’s recent history. The dispute between “socialist isolationism,” the Soviets waited in a state of 
ntry the enthusiastic admirers of the Russian experiment and military preparedness. 
the their opponents has certainly not yet come to a close. The German invasion opened a third chapter of Soviet 
-en-| But above all the disputes of historians and all the argu- _ foreign policy. For the first time in its history, the Russian 
uma ments stands the sure fact that the men who have ruled Revolution finds itself in alliance with a bloc of 
$ of Russia in this generation have laid the foundations of | “capitalist” states. No prejudices were strong enough to 
the | greatness. The industrialisation of Russia is a lasting | stand in the way of this alliance. Provision has even 
rian | achievement, just as the construction of the English navy | been made for extending the wartime alliance into co- 
voli. under Blake outweighs in history the less permanent traits | operation between Russia and the other United Nations 
anks of his time. The historian will record that it was during in post-war reconstruction. The British-Soviet pact signed 
ated this quarter of a century that more than a hundred mil- last May looks forward 20 years ; it is potentially a great 
rged lion Russians, Ukrainians, Uzbeks and the rest learned breach in the wall of Soviet isolationism and a unique 
eon | to read and to write, and have found new vistas of attempt to find a common language between “the two 
civilised life opened to them. worlds.” 
rent Sir Stafford Cripps once said that admiration for Russia The breach is there ; the chance to widen it is there, 
the is not enough ; what is needed is understanding. A clear too. And widened it must be lest it should narrow. What- 
ber. understanding of the strong as well as the weak points ever reminiscences of past suspicion or prejudice may 
mic in contemporary Russia is essential for any lasting co- still linger on either side, the important task before all the 
to operation between that country and the outside world. | members of the United -Nations is to overcome them. 
ude The pre-war history of Russia’s foreign policy falls The obligation falls, clearly, on both sides ; but, while 
920, roughly into two chapters. The immediately post revo- Russia’s obligation lies chiefly in the sphere of psychology 
ned lutionary period was characterised by the attempt to help and propaganda, in the abatement of careless clamour 
isa- a European Communist Revolution to victory. This and unfounded charges—for in all other spheres Russi. 
ran endeavour was inherent in the doctrines of both Lenin has borne more than its share—the obligation of the 
ins. and Trotsky. It was Lenin who said that socialism had other Allies to act and to aid is more material. Twenty- 
col- already materialised in our age, but that its two halves five years ago, revolutionary Russia stood alone. To-day 
to had been torn asunder—the political framework, the it is a member of the great alliance of nations which 
The Soviet system, had been set up in Russia, while the fight for their freedom regardless of doctrinal differences 
ked economic conditions, high industrial organisation, were and allegiances. Both for winning the war and for win- 
ng in Germany ; Soviet policy aimed, therefore, at bringing | ning the peace, for the sake of Russia and of its Allies, 
ym- the “ two haives ” together. The peak of the revolutionary there is an opportunity here that must not be lost. 
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Westminster on Whitehall 


HE views of Parliament on the Civil Service are 

news. The sixteenth Report of the Commons Select 
Committee on National Expenditure, the greater part of 
which is concerned with the organisation and control of 
the Civil Service, is doubly important. The pace and scale 
of the war effort depend very largely on the efficiency of 
the bureaucracy ; and, as the Select Committee admits, 
charges of “congestion, duplication, insufficiency of 
delegation and slowness in reaching decisions” are 
“ frequent ”—to say the least. 

The Civil Service began the war unfitted for its task ; 
and between April, 1939, and April, 1942, the number of 
whole-time non-industrial civil servants increased by 72 
per cent. The melancholy truth is that the lessons of the 
last war, when the same problems of administrative 
organisation were forced upon the departments, had been 
hardly heeded. Early in the war, the MacDonnell Com- 
mission on the Civil Service recommended the setting up 
of a special section of the Treasury to supervise and 
control the Civil Service. The Haldane Committee on the 
Machinery of Government and the Bradbury Committee 
on the Organisation and Staffing of Government Offices 
both recommended, after four years’ experience of war, 
that the Treasury should become generally responsible for 
the quality and efficiency of the service provided by the 
departments ; and that, to secure this, an Establishments 
Branch of the Treasury should be formed to work with 
establishment officers in the various departments. In 
1919, the first step was taken. The Establishments 
Branch of the Treasury was set up, and departmental 
establishment officers were appointed. Progress between 
1919 and 1939, however, was “ singularly disappointing.” 
In 1931, the Tomlin Commission pressed for the 
periodical review of departmental machinery to secure 
the utmost efficiency in the light of modern develop- 
ments ; and stressed the need for the use of highly trained 
and experienced experts to scrutinise departmental organi- 
sation. Little or nothing was done. It is true that in 1919 
a few specialists in office machinery, called Treasury 
investigating officers, had been appointed ; in 1939, there 
were two of them. 


There was no overt sign that the Treasury or the de- 
partments accepted the proposition that the organisation 
of administrative machinery was a subject requiring 
expert and specialised study or that any lessons in the 
art of management could be learnt from industry and 
commerce, either in this country or abroad. : 


The time of establishment officers was taken up with the 
allocation of rooms, repairs to buildings, the provision of 
furniture and the grading, pay and promotion of per- 
sonnel ; the Treasury investigating officers dealt mainly 
with, say, typewriters and calculating machines. The major 
problems of administrative organisation were completely 
untouched ; the general lay-out of departments and the 
distribution of official responsibility remained unaffected. 

Broadly, it can be said that even the demands of total 
war have not done much to alter this state of affairs. It is 
true that by July this year the number of Treasury 
investigating officers had been increased from two to forty- 
six, with the new title of the Organisation and Methods 
Division. After a survey in 1941 by an accountant, 
Organisation and Methods Sections were set up in five 
of the larger departments ; and a panel of business men 
was set up to supervise the Organisation and Methods 
Division of the Treasury. There have been some useful 
results ; examples cited by the Select Committee are the 
simplification of customs procedure, the simplification of 
documents in the case of goods sent by rail by the 
Ministry of Food and the reorganisation of typewriting 
arrangements at the Air Ministry. But these achievements, 
though very valuable, are still slight in relation to the 
larger problems of Civil Service procedure which so 





bewilders and infuriates the outside public in its wartime 
contacts with bureaucracy. 


The work now carried on is mainly sectional in char. 
acter and largely restricted to the lower levels. It js, jp 
short, concerned with some of the twigs rather than with 
the branches and trunk of the departmental trees, 


No doubt the Select Committee’s recommendations, if 
accepted, will do much to better matters. Rightly, it is 
accepted that the control and supervision of the Civil 
Service is the Treasury’s business. The Treasury is the 
most central of all departments, with the Prime Minister 
as its titular head. Moreover, it is the guardian of the 
public purse. “ There is nothing remarkable or exc 
tional in the mere fact of Treasury control of establish- 
ments.” It is reasonable that, by the powers given after 
the last war over the conduct, remuneration, grading and 
conditions of civil servants, the Treasury should te 
responsible for securing common terms of service 
throughout the departments. Even the “ decisive” power 
of the Permanent Secretary to the Treasury to recom- 
mend names to the Prime Minister for the posts of 
permanent heads of departments, their deputies and 
principal financial and establishment officers—a_ power 
which has been very strongly criticised—is quite logical, 
This particular issue has been confused, it is true, by the 
needless and stupid practice of dubbing the Permanent 
Secretary as Head of the Civil Service, when in fact his 
power of appointment arises simply from his duty to 
advise the First Lord. The real point of criticism is not 
the power of appointment but the rigid, unimaginative 
and sometimes harmful way in which it has been used to 
place the wrong kind of officers in key posts. 

The Select Committee, then, accepts Treasury control. 
But it insists that the Treasury’s supervision and control 
over establishments, organisation and methods should te 
given a new and higher status. This work should be com- 
pletely separated from the Finance and Supply functions 
of the Treasury ; it should be placed under a new Second 
Secretary with two under-Secretaries concerned with 
Organisation and Methods, and Establishments, respec- 
tively. And in each department, there should be a Director 
of Organisation to take charge of both establishments and 
organisation and methods. Finally, there should be a new 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Treasury, exclusively con- 
cerned with the Civil Service and responsible, after the 
Prime Minister, to Parliament for its organisation and 
conditions and efficiency ; and a Parliamentary Committee 
to keep watch over Civil Service efficiency. 

These changes would represent a marked advance. The 
efficiency of organisation and the speed and effectiveness 
of work would become a first charge instead of a side- 
line. In the departments, instead of the present over- 
burdened, timid and subordinate establishment officers, 
who serve as the main day-to-day link with the Treasury, 
there would be men of substance and authority, directly 
responsible to the permanent heads of their departments 
and equal in status to the chiefs of the most important 
divisions and directorates. In the Treasury, efficiency 
would be placed on a par with economy and the 
established machinery for securing common terms of 
service would be. paralleled by similarly effective 
machinery to secure common standards of efficiency. 

Nevertheless, this is not enough. There is more than 
the mere mechanics of administration and work involved 
in the problem. Perhaps the larger needs must wait. The 
demand of the Haldane Committee that the functions 
of government should be redistributed among the depart- 
ments to prevent duplication and overlapping, to en 
anomalies and to group the work of administration under 
responsible Cabinet Ministers in a logical way, has still 
to be satisfied. It is true that the pressure of war, by 
extending the system of Cabinet committees so that the 
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work of analogous departments is grouped under the 
general supervision of single members of the War 
Cabinet, has brought the goal nearer. But, plainly, any 
large scale reconstruction must await the end of the war 
—though, equally plainly, it should be in preparation 
now. But there is a second and more urgent problem 
which cannot wait. It involves the distribution, not of 
functions among departments and Ministries, but of 
responsibility among civil servants. The charges of “ con- 
gestion, insufficiency of delegation and slowness in reach- 
ing decisions ” are not unfounded complaints. In wartime, 
Civil Service procedure, despite the devotion and 
integrity which are characteristic of British civil servants, 
shows up in a poor light—though remarkable results have 
been achieved in spite of this. On the one hand, civil 
servants, even in key positions, are not encouraged or 
even expected to make decisions on their own responsi- 
bility, without a frustrating process of reference back, 
discussion, argument. self-justification and self-protection. 
On the other hand, the existing rigid system of recruit- 
ment, appointment, grading and promotion frequently 
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makes it impossible for the right men to be placed in the 
right positions. It was a great achievement when, seventy 
years ago, nepotism and the scandals of the spoils system 
and patronage were extirpated by the institution of the 
Civil Service Commission to operate competitive examina- 
tions and selection tests. Thus it was secured that British 
civil servants should be uniformly of a good quality. But 
the next step has never been taken; and it was never 
more needed to be taken than now. This step is to make 
it possible to appoint at ali grades and to all positions 
the men best fitted to do the work and bear the responsi- 
bility ; and to give these men power to decide and act 
on their own authority, responsible to their chiefs for 
both their successes and failures. The entry of temporary 
civil servants from the outside world of business, scholar- 
ship and the professions has shown what can be done to 
fit men to jobs, even with the existing inhibitions and 
frustrations. If it can be seen and recognised that responsi- 
bility can and should be devolved upon all able officers 
in key posts, the Civil Service will leap at once from low 
to high gear—and victory will be that much nearer. 


The Limehouse Bridge 


EADERS of Trollope will remember the Limehouse 
Bridge. This beaeficent structure was to bring 
health, wealth and happiness to all the Thames-side East 
End. It was a vision splendid, painted in words with all 
the poetic eloquence of politicians and company pro- 
moters—a civiliser in steel and stone. Numberless wit- 
nesses and counsel pleaded, wept and perorated before an 
unending all-party commission to secure it. But the bridge 
was never built. No one ever really intended that it 
should be built. When the noise died away, the vision 
vanished; it was time for the next trick in the political 
game. 

Plus ga change. . . . There is a risk that the planning 
about which people are talking so much may go the 
same way as the Limehouse Bridge. Many speeches are 
made about the rebuilding and redevelopment of Britain. 
But nothing is done. No policy is announced. One of the 
reasons for this is the inveterate tyranny of words. Ko-ko 
inthe opera told the Mikado that when he, the Emperor, 
ordered a thing to be done, it was as good es 
done, and therefore no further action was needed. There 
is the same sort of inanition in planning at the present 
moment. The speeches are magnificent ; the deeds nil. 

In part, this is because so many people do not 
really know what they are talking about. The best way 
to master words is to define and understand them. Sel- 
dom has a word been so loosely used as the word plan- 
ning. It is important to distinguish, as is so seldom done. 
between planning when it means what is called recon- 
struction and planning when it specifically means planning 
the use of land, physical planning. Reconstruction is the 
whole of which land-use planning is a part. Reconstruc- 
tion means the gearing of all branches of Government 
policy, social, economic, commercial and financial, into a 
single consistent system, with the set objective of making 
the best use of the nation’s human and material resources 
in order to secure and spread the maximum wealth and 
welfare. This kind of planning needs no separate Ministry. 
Its organ is the Cabinet itself. It requires a special Cabinet 
Minister to co-ordinate the work of all the Government 
departments in the single effort. It requires inter- 
departmental committees of Ministers and of heads of 
departments to work out their projects in unison. It 
requires a secretariat to find out facts and make sugges- 
tions, probably at the Cabinet Offices themselves. It is 
imperative that the Treasury which holds the purse- 
strings should know and sympathise with everything that 
is going on in every field. But to set up a separate 
Ministry of Reconstruction would be illogical and fatal. 

Physical planning, on the other hand, needs both a 
Minister and a Ministry. It is perhaps the only part of 
reconstruction for which a Minister and a Ministry was not 





already provided. Its distinctness can be defined by say- 
ing that it is concerned with the Barlow, Scott and Uth- 
watt Reports, but not with the Beveridge Report ; with 
housing and town and country planning, but not with 
education, health and the social services. Its identity has 
already been recognised, titularly, in the naming of the 
Minister of Works and Planning ; the planning depart- 
ment of this Ministry is the embryo of Central Planning 
Authority, an authority distinct from the other depart- 
ments and concerned with the use of land and its 
development, with the decentralisation and diversifica- 
tion of economic activities and with regional planning. 

In outline, the machinery already exists for both re- 
construction and physical planning. There is a Minister, 
Sir William Jowitt, concerned with reconstruction. There 
is a Cabinet Committee on reconstruction policy, econo- 
mic and political, under his chairmanship. There is an 
interdepartmental committee of officials. There is a 
secretariat, inadequately staffed, at Sir William Jowitt’s 
disposal. For physical planning, there are the old non- 
effective clauses of the Town and Country Planning Acts ; 
and, as a new addition, there is Lord Portal’s planning 
department, linked, not illogically, with the old adminis- 
trative machinery for works and building—probably no 
more than a stop gap, but certainly a beginning. 

Most of the current discussion is about this question 
of machinery. The recent debate in the House of Lords 
was concerned almost overwhelmingly with the pros 
and cons of a land-use commission, divorced from poli- 
tics, instead of a planning Ministry—a wrong-headed 
view which neglects the constitutional fact that so 
important a subject as planning policy can only be car- 
ried out by a Minister and a Ministry responsible to 
Parliament. In fact, however, it is not machinery that is 
lacking ; the scaffolding is already in place. And both Sir 
William Jowitt and Lord Portal are anxious to start. 
What is immediately wented is the announcement of a 
positive policy by the Government. To say that research, 
enquiry, investigation and discussion are still needed 
before a policy can be stated is nonsense. All the 
material for a decision already exists in such works 
as the Barlow, Scott and Uthwatt Reports. The 
pressing requirement is for the Government, forth- 
with, to say Yes or No to the recommendations of these 
bodies ; to the demand of the Barlow Commission that 
the state should assume responsibility for the redevelop- 
ment of congested urban areas, for the decentralisation 
and dispersal of urban activities and for the encourage- 
ment of the diversification of town industries ; to the 
plea of the Scott Committee for the preservation of rural 
amenities ; and to the proposals of the Uthwatt Commit- 
tee for ways and means of compensating private interests 
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in the process of national development. The Government 
must state in specific terms its objectives. lt must make 
it plain whether or not it is ready to lay down as a 
post-war principle that the density of housing and other 
building should be effectively limited. It must say 
whether or not it is willing to assume the responsibility of 
realising the desire and need of most ordinary people 
for a house and garden in reasonabie distance of their 
work. It must commit itself to ways and means ; it must 
choose between controlling the size of towns and the 
location of industry and the alternative of leaving post- 
war building to proceed as it did after 1918 by haphazard 
and indiscriminate suburban and ribbon development. It 
must tackle, once for all, the question of compensation 
for property owners—on Uthwatt lines. It must make up 
its mind, today rather than tomorrow, that public pur- 
chase is necessary for planning development. 

Why is there no policy? Why, if the questions have 
been set, are there no answers, when both the machinery 
and the possible policy of planning have been already 
roughed out? It is true that, in general terms, the Govern- 
ment has accepted the proposals of the Barlow Report ; 
but the details of these proposals are “under review.” 
There is still no definite policy, no guidance for local 
authorities and individual enterprises in their projects for 
after the war. The local authorities are particularly help- 
less. Some of them, cautiously or despairingly, are plan- 
ning for the future along the old restricted and abortive 
lines of before the war; others are simply bewildered, 
bitter and disillusioned. They do not even know where 
the money is to come from to finance their post-war re- 
development. Still less do they know what quantity of 
industry or what numbers of population to plan for. 
The reasons for the present halt, the reasons why the 
Government stands poised on the brink like a stopped 
film, are various. First, there is a tremendous amount of 
confusion of thought. Some of the most intelligent people 
concerned with planning have a chronic aptitude for 
Starting at the wrong end. They talk, generously and 
earnestly, about amenities, preservation, architectural 
standards and community facilities—all of them highly 


NOTES OF 


After twelve days of remorseless and brilliantly methodi- 
cal pressure by the Eighth Army and its air artillery, 
the Axis forces in Egypt, their armour crippled and their 
air power shattered, broke and fled. It is idle to speculate 
on the eventual outcome of this success. The one clear 
lesson that journalists should have learned since 1939 is 
that they have neither the knowledge nor the skill to make 
the forecasts for which their readers look so hungrily. It 
is plain, of course, that—perhaps for the first time in the 
war—the Allies have the ball at their feet. The pursuit and 
the bombardment proceed. Both on the ground and in the 
air, it seems that the forces under General Alexander’s 
command have a material and moral superiority unknown 
before in the battles of Africa and Egypt; and every 
advance along the coast will enable the Navy, which has 
already harried the enemy’s flank and supply lines without 
rest, to range more widely. What strength the enemy has 
to stand, and where ; how swiftly and smoothly the mass 
of the Eighth Army can be carried forward as its base 
recedes behind and communications lengthen—these cannot 
be calculated. At last the vastly superior resources of the 
Allies have been translated into fact and concentrated on 
a single battlefield. Concentration is the key; it is the 
enemy this time whose resources are dispersed and divided, 
between Stalingrad, the Caucasus, Western Europe and 
North Africa. The diversion to the Middle East of a 
phenomenal tonnage of shipping and great quantities of 
aircraft, much desired elsewhere, has been justified, so 
far, by a famous victory. It is the enemy’s turn to ask, 
“What next?” It is the Allies’ duty to squeeze every 
drop of: opportunity from the advantage gained. Only if 
the advance continues, to free Africa and the Mediter- 
ranean, will even this triumph be genuinely an offset and a 
threat to Germany’s eastern gains. 
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important—without pausing to consider that these are 
all developments which must be based upon and arise 
from the provision of decent and reasonable opportunj- 
ties for life and work. As Lord Nathan pointed out in g 
letter to the Times on Thursday— 

As soon as hostilities cease, people will insistently 
want to get back to their homes and their familiar jobs 
The reassembling of the family and the reconstitution oj 
family life are the most vital of all the tasks of recop- 
struction. 


This is well said. What most people want, and what 
the state must help to provide, are decent places to live 
and work in ; the rest—beauty, space, neighbourliness— 
should be made to follow. It is a prime fault, for instance, 
of the Scott Report that it starts at the end instead of the 
beginning, and says what must be the conditions of rural 
England without working out what the economic possj- 
bilities of British agriculture, in the national and inter- 
national context, really are. A second distraction is the 
zeal of the over-planners, the people who wish to plan 
everything, every item of the individual’s life and work, 
in detail, on a card index. They set the target impossibly 
and undesirably high, and if they have their way, the 
result will be even more undesirably low. It is a practi- 
cal fact that the actual process of development must be 
largely local and individual with state or regional planning 
as the guide and governor 

Finally, there are the politicians. Planning is so “ con- 
troversial,” that they cannot agree or get anything done. 
Lord Snell did a service the other day when he blew the 
caff ; he said that no policy had yet been decided upon 
because it was difficult to secure an agreement in an 
all-party Government. So, again, in the project for New 
Britain as in the plan for Limehouse Bridge, politics has 
the last word. Once again, in Trollope’s idiom, Mr 
Whip Vigil and Mr Nogo call the tune. And unless Mr 
Churchill or one of the larger of his colleagues can crack 
the whip here and now, the men and women will come 
back from the wars to the old stupid, squalid scene—no 
house and garden, still less the Limehouse Bridge. 


‘ 


THE WEEK 


On Guard 


Last Sunday, the Observer, which is just Over 150 years 
old, appeared in a new form, with news on the front page 
The opportunity was taken by its editor to state the paper's 
policy ; and in his statement there appeared one significant 
and important paragraph :— 


It is inexorably opposed to dictatorship in any form and 
will stress the need for increasing vigilance to prevent any 
movement, after the foreign bullies have been defeated, to 
allow the bully to rise to power at home. This implies vigil- 
ance against all those forms of political and social corruption 
which lead the way to a violent autocracy, Our democratic 
institutions, both national and regional, need many reforms. 
But they must be made by democrats. 


It is not true that a democracy cannot make total war 
without becoming totalitarian. This has been proved by the 
maintenance of the basic principles and methods of demo- 
cratic freedom in this country through more than three 
years of war. Nevertheless, there is a danger, in emergencies, 
when the state is called upon to exercise far-reaching powers 
for waging war or for reconstruction after the war is over, 
that the end will come to be regarded as sufficient, regard- 
less of the means. Whether it is war planning or peace 
planning that is in question, the great dilemma is to reconcile 
efficient plans with democratic methods. This is the prob- 
lem which has arisen time and again during the process ot 
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mobilisation for war purposes ; and, because of the solidarity 
of the nation in its support of the war and because otf the 
responsibility which, for the most part, the organs of free 
expression have shown, it has been solved so far without 
lasting detriment to fundamental liberties. But the danger 
remains, Mr E. L. Woodward has pointed out in his auto- 
biography that, whereas the process of history until recent 
times was from status to contract, the process in the modern 
planned state tends to be in the reverse direction, from 
contract to status. This is very true, inevitably, of wartime 
planning ; the nation is made up of men and women under 
orders, sent to their allotted stations. It will be no less 
true after the war, if the determination of some people to 
plan every detail of social, economic, personal and communal 
life is pursued. A recent series of articles in The Economist 
showed the dilemma in a single important sector of economic 
policy ; it is the wish of the people to be furnished with full 
employment ; full employment can, indeed, be provided by 
a planned investment policy ; but such a planned invest- 
ment policy might involve controls and restraints over the 
freedom of the individual to choose his own work or to 
make his own business decisions of such a kind that security 
would only be achieved at the expense of basic freedoms. 
The choice must be made by the people. The important 
point is to make the issues plain, to balance the pros and 
cons and to reach a decision on the basis of a full and fair 
public discussion. The risk that the decision, from the public 
viewpoint, may go by default, and be made behind the 
scenes by a few experts or by the pressure of sectional 
interests, is by no means small. Among both industrialists 
and trade unionists, a desire has lately been evinced to 
determine future policy by the devolution of public power 
to corporate bodies. In the field of administration, there are 
many zealots for efficiency who think only in terms of areas 
and authorities capable of achieving the utmost expertness 
in technique, and pay no heed at all to the need to maintain, 
even at the expense of efficiency, a sound basis of democratic 
control. The editor of the Observer has stated the one 
criterion which might be applied to all plans—* they must be 
made by democrats.” And they must still permit democrats 
to live and work democratically. 


* * * 


Fireside Talk 

When the Prime Minister addressed newspaper editors 
in private some months ago, there were rumblings of 
protest in Parliament and elsewhere. It was suggested that 
Mr Churchill ought not to divulge to pressmen secrets 
which have not been stated first in Parliament ; and it was 
argued that if, in fact, no secrets were divulged, there was 
no reason for the meeting to have been held in camera and 
under pledge of secrecy, It will be interesting to see whether 
these arguments will be applied to the meeting which Mr 
Churchill had with representatives of the miners last week- 
end. It was a remarkable and impressive occasion, from all 
accounts. General Smuts was present and spoke. The miners 
were very moved by the Prime Minister’s survey of the 
seriousness of the coal and steel position, so moved that 
they had no questions to ask and no criticisms to make (it 
is said) when they departed to resume work in the pits. 
Undoubtedly, if this meeting results in increased output, 
it will have been thoroughly justified. On the other hand, it 
is a little odd that it should have been surrounded with 
such an aura of secrecy. Obviously, Mr. Churchill could not 
possibly give away vital secrets to 1,300 miners, any more 
than he could to 50 editors—or, indeed, 600 members of 
Parliament. There is very little justification for any kind 
of secret session, whether it is held in Westminster, 
Whitehall! or elsewhere. Secrets that have to be kept must 
remain locked in the breasts of a few ; and there is every- 
thing to be said for the utmost publicity for all things that 
can be said, to Members, miners or pressmen, by any 
Minister, and particularly by Mr. Churchill. 


* * + 


Thrust and Counter-Thrust 

It is still difficult to assess with any degree of precision 
the balance of forces in the south-west Pacific. The US naval 
authorities have been reticent about publishing details, and 
their extreme, if necessary, caution at one point gave rise 
to considerable confusion and alarm in the minds of the 
American public. Colonel Knox declared on October 3oth, 
iter a difficult and dangerous period in which the Japanese 
had plainly made fresh headway, that the first round of 
the battle was over, that the Japanese fleet had retired, and 
that, thanks to the superb defence put up by the marines 
against all enemy attempts to dislodge them from the gar- 
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rison Guadalcanar remained under the “ complete contro! 
of the Americans, ‘To judge from the fact that the Japanese 
effected a further landing at Guadalcanar early this week, 
on the other side of the American-held airfield, the secona 
round has probably begun. The crux of the matter appears 
to be the rate at which each side can bring up and maintain 
their reinforcements. The balance would now seem to be in 
favour of the Americans. Japanese naval losses have been 
very heavy—it has now been announced that three cruisers 
and five destroyers were sunk in the engagement of October 
11th-12th—though the sinking of a further American air- 
craft carrier, leaving only three out of the original seven, 
is a serious loss. The land fighting in the Pacific area goes 
to the advantage of the Allies. After five weeks of jungle 
fighting, the Australian forces in New Guinea have recap- 
tured the strategically important base of Kokoda, thus 
frustrating the Japanese attempts to take Port Moresby by 
land. From Kokoda to Buna, where the enemy have estab- 
lished their main base, the country is open and flat. If th« 
Australians can advance on Buna—though the difficulties of 
the supply route through the Owen Stanley mountains mus 
be considerable—and the American Navy can prevent rein- 
forcement from reaching this port, the result may even b: 
the expulsion of the Japanese from New Guinea, which 
would further secure the defence of Australia and provide 
a valuable jumping-off ground for further offensive opera- 
tions. The chief lesson of the south-west Pacific campaign 
seems to be the vital need for unity of command and co- 
ordination between the land, sea and air arms, as General 
MacArthur emphasised when replying to his critics last 
week, 


- * * 


Hitler’s Generals 


Hitler is said to have dismissed the Chief of the 
General Staff, General Franz Halder. According to German 
military tradition, Halder has been the brains behind the 
generals in the field, behind Brauchitsch, the former Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and behind von Leeb, von Bock and von 
Rundstedt, the three army commanders who opened the 
war against the Soviet Union. All four of these commanders 
have either been dismissed or transferred to new com- 
mands. Von Rundstedt is now commanding the German 
forces in France ; von Leeb, who invested Leningrad, is 
said to have been replaced by von Kuechler, who com- 
manded the army that reached Leningrad ; von Bock, who 
suffered his first collapse last winter, has been reported 
dismissed ; and now General von Thoma, commander of 
the Afrika Korps, has been captured by the Eighth Army 
in Egypt. Of the other well-known commanders of armies, 
von Reichenau has died, and von Schobert was killed ; 
Guderian, the tank specialist, has not been mentioned since 
last winter. A number of generals commanding army corps 
and divisions have been killed in action; and apart from 
the announcement that von Manstein commanded the Axis 
urmies in the Crimea no official statement has revealed 
which generals are now commanding in Russia. The dis- 
missal of Halder suggests that Hitler is engaged in reshuf- 
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fling all the generals who survived the fighting in Russia 
Halder’s successor is said to be one Zeitzler, a general of 
the Waffen SS, about whom almost nothing is known ex- 
cept that he is 47 years old, served as lieutenant in the last 
war and in 1939 was a colonel on the general staff. 


* * * 


All Change ? 


Modern war takes a particularly heavy toll of generals 
and high commanding officers. The physical strain on a 
commander in the field is much greater than in the last 
war. This explains why last winter, after the failure to cap- 
ture Moscow, several German generals broke down. 
Whether this year the offensive in Russia has seen a failure 
of the same magnitude as last year’s is difficult to say. If the 
strategic aim was the conquest of the Donetz-Don and 
north Caucasus areas, the problem of making the areas 
secure still remains. But the reshuffle of generals cannot 
simply be explained in terms of a reverse—that this or that 
general has been dismissed for his personal failure. It is 
significant that the generals who have been dismissed or 
have simply disappeared are all over 60 years of age, except 
Halder who is 58. Their rumoured successors are much 
younger. The majors of the last war are being replaced by 
the lieutenants and captains of 1914-18. For some time now, 
the older high officials in egonomic and political administra- 
tion have been replaced by younger men, whose exemplar is 
the 38-year-old Speer. It is also important to relate these 
changes to the Nazi background. Hitler, the politician, has 
been forced by the course of the war to become Supreme 
Commander—just as, in the reverse direction, Ludendorf 
was forced to take over the political direction of Imperial 
Germany in the last war, in addition to his military com- 
mand. Ludendorf failed to build up the necessary political 
administration for this purpose. Hitler, to guard against a 
similar failure in his military province, is trying to build 
up a General Staff and a body of generals who have learned, 
or are ready to learn, to recognise in Hitler the ideal com- 
bination of statesman and Supreme Commander. The 
point is not that there are political differences between an 
almost imaginary collection of generals known as Junkers 
and the Nazi regime. Differences of this kind were elim- 
inated in 1938 when Hitler formed the High Command of 
the Wehrmacht. The Wehrmacht is already a thoroughly 
nazified instrument. Much the greater part of its officer corps 
has been formed and trained since 1933. The remaining 
generals whose tradition was rooted in the old Imperial 
army are disappearing. That is the point. An illustration of 
the way in which the last traces of Imperial traditions are 
being rooted out is given by Hitler’s decree that any Ger- 
man boy, no matter what the social standing of his parents 
and whatever his education, can become a_ professional 
officer. But, immediately, the significance of the latest mili- 
tary changes is that the Wehrmacht, having failed to end 
the war this year, must make ready for the campaigns of next 
year which the Nazis hope to conduct as “offensive defence.” 
For this purpose, Hitler needs generals and a Chief of Stafi 
who can muster the Nazi-bred obedience and enthusiasm. 


* * * 


Open Protest 


Three members of the Retail Trade Committee which 
was set up 18 months ago to examine the trade’s wartime 
problem have now resigned. They are Professor Sargent 
Florence, Mrs. Tate, MP, and Mr A. H. Matthias. The 
first two represent no trade interest and Professor Florence 
was the Committee’s only economist. It is not surprising 
that these resignations have taken place. The Committee 
was set up 


to examine the present problems of the retail trade in goods 
other than food, having regard to the immediate needs of 
the conduct of the war and to the position after the war. 


The third report of the Committee presented a scneme 
for economising manpower and shop space to suit the 
needs of the war, while at the same time providing com- 
pensation for closed-down shopkeepers. But the President 
of the Board of Trade threw the scheme over, in deference 
to trade protests. Instead, Dr Dalton put forward proposals 
for the reorganisation of supplies which, in effect, add up 
to an attempt to keep in being the cxisting non-focd shops, 
large and small, regardless of war requirements. Not un- 
naturally, those members of the Committee who have 
resigned regard this action as a repudiation of the Com- 
mittee’s efforts and a denial of its terms of reference. 
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The plain fact is that, while concentration with com. 
pensation has been applied to a wide range of civilian 
industries, and is now to be applied in another form, even 
to war industries, retail trade is regarded, for politica) 
reasons, as exempt from this treatment. From the economic 
standpoint, the new proposals of the President of the Board 
of Trade can only be regarded as unsatisfactory. A deter. 
mination to keep intact all the existing selling points 
necessarily means that distribution will be more and more 
wasteful of resources ; overhead costs and the expense of 
working will be maintained, while supplies are reduced and 
sales fall. Nor is it true either that the President’s proposals 
will be appreciably less costly to administer than the scheme 
put forward by the Committee or even that small shop- 
keepers will be effectively protected. As the total supply 
of goods falls, as it will fall, no allocation of quotas spread 
over all shopkeepers can prevent their incomes from falling, 
with no redress at all for hard cases except the Wartime 
Liabilities (Adjustments) Act. The squeezing out of shop- 
keepers will begin again—it has only been arrested because 
the value of curnover has lately kept up despite the fall 
in its volume—and the problem will be precisely the same 
as it was when the Committee was first set up. Its work 
and many months will have been wasted. It may be that 
Mr Bevin’s forthcoming statement about the withdrawal 
of labour from retail trade will somewhat alter the picture, 
But this much can be said in advance: if Mr Bevin’s plans 
do not involve the withdrawal of appreciably more men and 
women from shopkeeping, they will do no good to the war 
effort ; :f they do envisage a considerable withdrawal, they 
will merzlv accentuate the problem which the Retail Trade 
Committee has not been permitted to solve. It is small 
wonder that these three members have resigned. 


* * * 


Employing Skill 


The main conclusions of the report of the Select Com- 
mittee on National Expenditure on the Civil Service are 
discussed in a leading article on page 564. The report also 
gives a clear description of the present organisation and 
working of that elusive body known as the Central Register 
to which, in the view of most people who have had dealings 
with it, so many are called and from which so few are 
chosen. A radical reorganisation of the Register took place 
on March Ist this year, when three bodies were established. 
The first is the Appointments Department in which the 
old Central and Supplementary Registers have been merged. 
The Department comprises the Central (Technical and 
Scientific) Register, which has taken over the five technical 
sections of the old Central Register, and the General 
Appointments Register which covers the two non-technical 
sections and the old Supplementary Register. The number 
of names on the Central (Technical and Scientific) Register 
at the end of last June was 170,757, and by that date 19,082 
placings had been made, against 32,122 vacancies notified— 
the figures for placings and vacancies include those for the 
non-technical classes until their removal to the General 
Appointments Register last March. The number of names 
on the latter at the end of June was 23,849—20,133 men and 
3,716 women, This register is decentralised and operates 
through 31 provincial offices, but each office is enabled to 
draw on the resources of all both for vacancies and placings. 
The Select Committee points out that it is apparently waste- 
ful to have 31 provincial offices for a register of under 
24,000 persons; bur it accepts the Ministry of Labour's 
argument that it is imperative to have the decentralised 
machinery ready in good time for the task of demobilisation 
—the facilities of the Register are already being used 
by the army officers, over 45, who have been compulsorily 
retired. The other two bodies at the centre are the Tem- 
porary Government Service Registers, which place clerks, 
shorthand-typists, and other lower grades of the civil ser- 
vice, and the Central Register of Aliens. The working of 
the latter the Select Committee finds unsatisfactory, and it 
recommends that a more vigorous attempt be made to use 
the professional skill of aliens. 


* 


A more general criticism that may be drawn from the 
description of the whole organisation is that an elaborate 
and on the whole efficient machinery has been set up, but 
that not enough use has been made of it. It is true that 
most of the names on the new Central Register, and over 
half of those on the General Appointments Register, are 
already usefully employed, and an attempt was made at the 
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reorganisation in March to eliminate “ dead” names. Never- 
theless, in the mobilisation of the nation’s skill, too much 
emphasis, as the Committee points out, still seems to be 
placed on academic qualifications, and not enough is done 
0 up-grade others—particularly to managerial posts for 
which there is an acute shortage of suitable candidates. 
Moreover, the salaries paid in Government service are 
frequently too low to attract the best skill, which naturally 
prefers to stay in private empioyment. 


* * * 


Engineer Cadets 


The Minister of Labour’s decision to grant a number 
of engineering cadetships to 16-19 year-old boys is interest- 
ing and important. It will help to meet the requirements of 
the Services for technical personnel; its implications for 
post-war development can be appreciable. The cadetships 
are to be open to boys who have obtained school certificates 
with a credit in mathematics, general science or physics, 
who are not already employed in any branch of engineering 
and who display the necessary personal qualities for officer- 
ship. Training will be provided at technical colleges, and 
membership of a pre-Service organisation or the Home 
Guard during the training period will be compulsory. The 
courses will range from 18-24 months for the older boys to 
24 years for the 17 year-olds, and the Government will pay 
the educational fees and allow maintenance grants. On 
completion of their cadetships, the boys will join one of 
the Services, and will undergo special training, prepara- 
tory to receiving commissions as technical officers. The 
Ministry’s leaflet points out— 


Every successful cadet will be equipped to give outstanding 
service to Our cause in time of war and to obtain for himself 
a foundation for a professional career in time of peace. 


It is estimated that about 4,000 places are at present avail- 
able at the technical colleges, but that this number could be 
expanded. The chief defect of the scheme seems to be that, 
by limiting cadetships to boys who have reached school 
certificate standards, it excludes elementary schoolboys. 
This suggests that elementary schoolboys are not considered 
to provide suitable material for officers, for there is no 
reason to suppose that their engineering talents, if developed, 
would not be adequate. 


* * * 


Before Beveridge 


The long-awaited Beveridge Report is expected shortly, 
and already its alleged main proposal—the establishment 
of a single Ministry of Social Security—has been reported 
in the press. If a leakage has occurred, it is unfortunate ; 
but it may be no more than intelligent anticipation, since 
the proposal has been widely canvassed for a long 
time. More recently, the Fabian Society has put for- 
ward recommendations similar to those put forward by 
the Trades Union Congress — the extension of the 
scope of insurance; the simplification of the various 
schemes and their unification, apart from workmen’s com- 
pensation; the establishment of a single Ministry; the 
abolition of approved society administration in its present 
form ; and the development of a national medical service. 
Both are agreed upon the need for family allowances ; for 
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discrimination between widows who can work and those 
who cannot ; and for the introduction of funeral benefit. 
On the other hand, neither scheme supports the prin- 
ciple which is applied in nearly every other civilised country, 
and which the International Labour Organisation has accep- 
ted as the most equitable, that is, the fixing of benefits in 
relation to wages, since 

system of benefit varying with wages can secure 
sick person will be relieved in proportion to his 
and standard of living (ILO and Social Security, 


only the 

that the 

resources 

1936). 
Instead, the TUC suggests a flat rate of benefit of £2 per 
week to cover all contingencies, and the Fabians a standard 
benefit, based on the BMA scale, of 20s. for a man and 18s. 
for a woman—the sex discrimination is peculiar coming 
from a Socialist organisation—the total payment to include 
the full rent for which the citizen is responsible, subject to a 
maximum. Disproportionate emphasis seems to be placed on 
the rent element, and the administration of a rent allowance 
would appear unnecessarily complicated. More important 
perhaps is the criticism that to base the standard benefit 
on minimum calorific requirements, a subject on which the 
experts are by no means agreed, would inevitably place the 
benefit on an assistance rather than an insurance basis, since 
it makes no allowance for the compensation of the sick 
worker for the loss of his earning capacity. 


* 


The memorandum submitted by Political and Economic 
-lanning (Planning, July 14, 1942) is more original and 
more realistic. PEP advocates the establishment of a “human 
needs ” standard, which would be reconstructed at five- 
yearly intervals and form the basis of a minimum cost-of- 
living index. This standard would be applied im arriving at 
minimum wage legislation—the enforcement of a “ National 
Plimsoll line.” There would be family endowment and 
adequate income maintenance allowances to compensate for 
loss of earning capacity during sickness or unemployment. 
The PEP report does not enter into great detail about how 
the scale of benefits should be determined, nor what the 
rates should be; but it properly emphasises. the 
importance of the income-maintenance aspect. As far as 
finance is concerned, it differs from the other schemes in 
suggesting that a social security tax should be levied on the 
incomes of every citizen, other than those receiving social 
service incomes, graded according to their capacity to pay 
Unemployment benefit is regarded, as it was originally in- 
tended, to tide over periods between work, since training 
and re-employment facilities should be greatly improved 
The PEP scheme has the advantage of simplicity in 
administration and of providing a more equitable distribu- 
tion of burdens ; it draws attention to the obvious fact thar 
it is no use devising schemes for social security withou: 
taking into account post-war employment policy. 


* * 7 


Crisis Prolonged 


French labour appears to have won a round in Vichy 
France. Broadcasting at the end of last month, M Biche- 
lonne, Vichy Minister of Industrial Production, gave an 
assurance that coercion would not be exercised in the un 
occupied zone to recruit skilled workers for Germany. He 
added, however, the blackmailing threat that the quota. 
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which had been definitely fixed for the country as a whole— 
at some 300,000 skilled men—would be made up from the 
occupied zone. He also indicated that recruitment would be 
inalysed by regions, and the return of prisoners from Ger- 
many decided accordingly. This statement, menacing as it 
is, is in striking contrast to earlier threats of the use of force 
and even to the broadcast delivered only a few days before 
by M_.Creyssel of the Ministry of Information. Whatever 
value is to be attached to M Bichelonne’s announcement, 
there is a strong inference that Vichy, frightened by the 
prospect of a general strike, has temporarily climbed down. 
It remains to Be seen whether the occupation authorities 
will permit the adoption of a non possumus attitude. Mean- 
while, the Germans mingle blandishments with threats. 
Sauckel painted a glowing picture of the living conditions 
and working amenities provided for French workers in 
Germany in a speech delivered in Paris at the end of Octo- 
ber. Vichy propaganda attempts to sugar the pill by urging 
departure in teams capable of fostering a community sense 
and—by implication—some small measure of bargaining 
power. Since the number of skilled workers so far recruited 
was estimated by Transocean on October 28th at some 
60,000, there is no possibility that the Germans will allow 
the matter to rest and small chance that they will relax pres- 
ure on Vichy. In this distasteful matter, there is only one 
compensation—the resurgence of fighting spirit among the 
French people and their disillusionment with a policy of 
dishonour. The predicament of Laval, caught between the 
upper and nether mill stone, was implied from the first ; but 
it is being made explicit with surprising speed. 


* x * 
Control of Road Transport 


In an address to the Institute of Transport on Tues- 
day, Lord Leathers, Minister of War Transport, once more 
emphasised the magnitude and importance of the task of 
providing efficient transport for the large volume of goods, 
workers and soldiers which have to be moved every day to 
sustain the growing war effort. The total volume of inland 
traffic is greater than a year ago, in spite of the economies 
ilready achieved by the reduction in non-essential long- 
distance hauls and cross hauls and by the curtailment of 
passenger services by rail and road. This winter the rail- 
ways will have to run 200 more freight trains every day 
than a year ago, and they are carrying a third more people 
io work than before the war. Transport difficulties have also 
been considerably increased by the need for practising 
the utmost economy in the consumption of petrol and 
rubber. To this end, the Ministry of War Transport has 
worked out a new scheme for road haulage, details of 
which were announced on Monday. The new scheme 
supersedes the “partnership” scheme whereby the 
Ministry hired and operated a few thousand vehicles and 
nassed on to road hauliers the remaining traffic through a 
nation-wide organisation set up by them; its aim, briefly, 
is threefold. It envisages the transfer of as much traffic as 
possible from road to rail; the concentration of the 
remaining road traffic on the fewest possible vehicles ; and 
the maintenance of the reserve of laid-up vehicles in 
serviceable condition, available for immediate use in case 
of need. This plan, which in some respects resembles the 
shipping scheme and in others the concentration of industry 
scheme, inevitably involves a greater measure of direct 
Government control over road vehicles. To begin with, 
only vehicles engaged in long-distance traffic (estimated to 
number some 25,000 units) are to be brought under direct 
Government control; but the extension of the scheme to 
horter-distance traffic and vehicles is envisaged. The new 
plan, though still tentative in certain respects, is a step in 
the right direction ; but its merits can only be tested by 

perience (its salient features are set out on page 583). 


* ae * 


Venereal Disease 

The rise in venereal disease is a concomitant of war 
like the rise in cases of cerebro-spinal fever and tubercu- 
losis. But unlike other illnesses, except mental illnesses, 
venereal disease bears a social stigma, and, unlike mental 
illnesses, it is highly infectious. It is the combination of 
these two factors that makes it such a public danger. Its 
nfectiousness alone could be dealt with if sufferers would 
present themselves for early treatment. But the social stigma 
prevents them from coming forward, and in consequence 
they pass on the disease to others, including sometimes 
their unborn children. It is out of deference to this social 
stigma that venereal disease has hitherto not been made 
notifiable, because it has been held that, the slur being 
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what it is, infected persons would be still more reluctant 
to come forward if they knew that their case would be 
notified to the local authority. Instead, the Ministry of 
Health has relied on voluntary measures, on providing 
treatment centres at hospitals and on encouraging people 
to use them. It must be said that, until the war, this policy 
met with considerable success. Venereal disease was de- 
clining steadily, and compared with most other countries— 
including those where brothels are licensed and prostitutes 
in theory, medically examined—Britain’s record, as the 
Ministry of Health has stated, is good. But the sharp increase 
in cases since the war, which is estimated to amount to 
70 per cent, must raise doubts whether the existing measures 
for dealing with them are adequate under wartime condi- 
tions. The Minister stated in Parliament recently that 
effective methods for dealing with carriers of the disease 
were under urgent consideration, but he did not specify 
what they were to be. Notification of each new case as it 
is discovered is not enough unless an attempt is made to 
trace the source of infection and compel that person to 
be treated, too; but the difficulties involved here, especially 
in a country where prostitution is freely carried on in 
defiance of the law, are obvious. In the meantime, however, 
much may be effected by the Ministry’s campaign to give 
the public full information on venereal disease. The very 
proper secrecy accorded to sufferers has unfortunately been 
extended to secrecy about the whole subject, whereas public 
awareness is an essential step towards prevention. The 
social stigma cannot, unfortunately, be removed quickly, 
but ignorance can be—and must be. 


* * * 


Democracies at War 
Mr Richard Stone is an authority on the incomes of 
nations. His researches into Britain’s national income have 
been embodied in two White Papers (Cmd. 6261 and 
6347); and in the June-September issue of the Economic 
Journal he brought the national income statistics of the 
United States into line with the White Paper classifications. 
In a paper read to the Manchester Statistical Society on 
October 28th, Mr Stone carried the comparison between 
ritain and the United States a stage further, by setting 
side by side the respective allocation of the two nationa! 
incomes to various purposes., The table below, reproduced 
from his paper, shows, from 1938, the proportions of the 
net national income at factor cost spent by this country 
and the United States on consumption, on ‘goods and 
services by the Government and on additions to the stock 
of capital goods. (The net national income at factor cost 
represents the current value of goods and services produced 
by the factors of production assessed before indirect 
taxation.) 
PROPORTION OF NET NATIONAL INCOME AT Factor Cos! 
DEVOTED TO VARIOUS PURPOSE: 
Net National Income= 1-00) 
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The figures show that the allocation of the national income 
of the United States under these three headings in 1940 
was the same as it was in this country in 1938, the year 
before the outbreak of war. By 1941, Government expendi- 
ture on goods and services in the United Kingdom already 
exceeded expenditure on consumption, In the United States, 
the transfer of resources from peace to war uses has pro- 
ceeded rapidly since the third quarter of 1941 ; but, by the 
second quarter of this year, national expenditure on con- 
sumption and Government expenditure on goods and 
services were still in the ratio of three to two. In explana- 
tion of the heavy rate of disinvestment (depletion of capital 
assets, including productive equipment, roads and so on) 
in the United Kingdom since 1940—the United States was 
able to add to its stock of capital assets until the first 
quarter of this year—Mr Stone makes the point that this 
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rate could only have been reached by large realisations of 
overseas assets or by borrowing abroad and that “we 
cannot all borrow from abroad (net) at the same time.” In 
considering the rate of disinvestment in the United King- 
dom it is important to remember—unfortunately this fact 
js not made sufficiently clear—that Mr Stone’s figures given 
ynder the heading of “ net investment” refer in the main 
to private investment and exclude the heavy expenditure 
on capital equipment made by the Government since the 
beginning of the war. It is, of course, probable that some 
of the capital assets created by the Government during the 
war may be of little value after the war, but some of the 
capital equipment in private hands may be overtaken by 
the same fate. The value of the figures might thus be con- 
siderably improved if Government expenditure could be 
subdivided into expenditure on capital goods and other 
goods and services. It would then be possible to assess 
more accurately the rate of net disinvestment. 


+ * * 


The New Wrens 


The crowds that flock to Burlington House, to see the 
Bressey-Lutyens plans for the redevelopment of London, 
bear witness to the popular interest in planning and to the 
popular determination that physical reconstruction shall! 
not be left to chance—or to individual landowners and 
builders. But the exhibition, if it is to be judged as a guide 
for popular education and taste in such matters, is a failure. 
The essence of the plans is engineering. They are based 
on the undoubted need to solve London’s traffic problem. 
Consequently, the dominant element is the ring road round 
Central London, the transposition of some of the main-line 
railway termini and the “ rationalisation” of other main 
traffic routes. These plans are for experts to criticise, and 
public attention has tended to focus more upon the archi- 
tectural element, upon the “ vista” proposals—the placing 


in splendid isolation of historical monuments and _ public 
buildings, approached by “ processional ways ’—and upon 
the formal symmetry of the suggested Piccadilly Circus and 
Hyde Park Corner. Opinions are differing, hotly, upon the 
esthetic value of those proposals; as one knowledgeable 
commentator has put it, the vista-mongers are up in arms 
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against the fagade-fanciers. But a far more serious com- 
plaint is that the Royal Academy Committee, in drawing 
up its plans, seems to have considered London as a home 
for these monuments and imposing buildings rather than 
is a home-—and place of work—for Londoners, ‘There can 
be no grandiose building of processional ways—even if it 
were desirable—until the immediate necessity of rebuilding 
combed houses, and then finishing slum clearance, has 
been fulfilled. The public interest in planning, therefore, 
can, in the meantime, best be exploited by rubbing in the 
evils of ribbon development and raising the public’s 
standard of taste in regard to the buildings in which it 
lives, is educated and works. This is admirably done in 
another exhibition, “An Englishman Builds,’ by Ralph 
Tubbs, which is presented by the Council for the 
Encouragement of Music and the Arts. Here, the catas- 
trophic results of the divorce between engineering and 


architecture on people’s homes and workplaces are plainly 
peop j 


shown ; but, unlike the Bressey-Lutyens marriage, their 
reunion is expressed in planning, simply but spacious!y, 
for everyday life and use, not for tourists or pomp and 
pageantry. 


Notes 


A correspondent has written to point out an unfortunate 
error in The Economist last week. As he comments, it is 
curious that the two words, “ venial” and “ venal” should 
be so alike in appearance but so different in meaning. In 
the Note “ Off Work,” in which the mistake occurred, it 
was, of course, “venial”? which was meant; it was cer- 
tainly not intended to suggest that the avoidable absentee- 
ism of British workers is due to corruption—a suggestion 


which would be as little excusable as the offence itself. 
* 


Shorter 


A small step in the co-ordination of social service pay- 
ments has been taken. From January 1, 1943, the Assist- 
:nce Board will undertake all necessary visiting of non- 
contributory old age pensioners who are also in receipt of 
supplementary pensions. At present, visiting in respect of 
non-contributory pensions is carried out by the Commis- 
sioners of Customs and Excise. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Luce in 


N 1862, during the Civil War, Lincoin a:most lost control 

of Congress to the Democrats, and, indeed, it can be 
held that he only kept control by “organising” the 
elections in border states like Kentucky and Maryland 
under semi-military dictatorship, It was at this election 
that Artemus Ward said that he had voted for Henry Clay, 
who, though dead ten years, was better worth voting for 
dead than were any of the living candidates. 

The American elections in this war year of 1942 recall 
the decision of Artemus Ward. Mr Roosevelt, despite the 
nods and becks and sour smiles of the McCormick- 
Patterson press, has not tampered with their freedom. And 
the American electors have gone to the polls in perfect 
freedom (subject to the outside pressure of Stalingrad and 
Egypt and the Solomons) and have voted for Henry Clay. 
That is to say, they have imitated the letter and not the 
spirit of Artemus Ward’s vote of censure on the polfticians 
of 1862. They have voted for dead party loyalties and for 
living mediocrities, not for Henry Clay, but for Franklin 
Pierce and James Buchanan, for the equivalents of the men 
who told Abraham Lincoln that he was quite wrong, that 
a house divided could stand, that there was no problem 
that a little political adjustment could not solve—as the 
problems after the last war were “solved ” by the election 
of Warren Harding and the entry into power of the Ohio 
gang. 

There are obvious reasons why, in wartime, Allied or 
associated powers should refrain from comment on each 
other’s internal politics. But however golden that rule may 
be, it has been so thoroughly broken that it is neither just 
nor politic that the only place in which candour should be 
impossible should be England. If free speech is to rule in 
Moscow and Des Moines, it cannot be wholly tabooed in 
London. If the question of how the war and the peace are 
to be won is to be discussed with a fine disregard of 
any possible morbidly sensitive feelings in England, it is 
perhaps permissible to comment on the results of the 
American election with the same confidence that anything 
said will be taken as a contribution to victory as animates 
such candid friends as Mr Willkie, Mr Cowles, Mr Luce, 
Captain Patterson, Colonel McCormick and Mr Hearst. 
In this spirit it can be said that, from the point of view 
of British imperialism and British unenlightened self- 
interest, the results may seem gratifying. The risk of 
being forced to adopt the enlightened and forward-looking 
views of Mr Wallace is diminished by the discovery of 
how limited the appeal of these views is in the home state 
of Mr Wallace (and Mr Cowles). 

It was unfortunate that Mr Roosevelt felt bound to sup- 
port Senator Smathers in New Jersey, since Mr Smathers, 
however admirable himself, was in fact the protégé of 
that working model of the demo-plutocratic Bonze, Mr 
Hague. Nothing did Senator Norris more credit in his long 
and honourable career than his protest against the nomina- 
tion of a creature of Mr Hague to the federal bench as a 
means of getting Mr Smathers back to the Senate. Senator 
Norris may rejoice that the people of New Jersey seem to 
have shared his feeling, and they have expressed their con- 
currence by refusing to elect Mr Smathers. But our or 
his rejoicing may well be tempered by reflection on the 
fact that Nebraska has refused to send back Mr Norris to 
the Senate, although he is the most distinguished citizen 
of that state and the most distinguished member of the 
Senate. In the same way, the admiration rightly expressed 
by Time and the American press in general for the gallant 
stand of Senator Brown, of Michigan, against the farm 
bloc is a little clouded by the fact that he has been 
rewarded by defeat. Other senators who have been tempted 
to follow the example of Messrs Brown and Norris may 
well take notice. Senator Brooks, the incorrigible isola- 
tionist Anglophobe, has been more fortunate than his 
colleagues. He has been elected, although all the nice 
people were against him. He has no friends except the 
voters of his state. 

The Republicans have not got contro! of the House of 
Representatives But they have come very close to it. 





Tenebris 


And the real leaders of the Republican party have been 
at best tepid and at worst hostile to the idea of effective 
aid to Britain in the war against Hitler. In this election, 
as in the primaries, it has not done any candidate 
any harm to have had a most vulnerable pre-Pear| 
Harbour record, to have voted against the fortification 
of Guam or for the disbandment of the army, to name 
issues which do not directly involve the question of aig 
to Britain or Russia. To represent this vote as chiefly 
an expression of the will of the American people to 
wage more vigorous war is to display a power of faith thar 
is dangerous if very English. President Roosevelt’s position 
is weakened, not strengthened, by the repudiation of hi: 
friends and the election of his enemies, enemies who can 
reasonably be described, in the case of Mr Hamilton Rish, 
as malignant. If there is any evidence that, before Pear] 
Harbour, Mr. Fish did not regard Mr Roosevelt as a greater 
enemy of the United States than Hitler, it has not been 
made generally known. And Mr Fish’s comment on his re- 
election is frank—‘“a victory over the President, the New 
Deal, muddling and incompetence.” 

Politically, there have lately been snags in Anglo- 
American relations. The Indian deadlock, the failure to 
announce any programme for reconstruction as attractive as 
those of Mr Wallace, Mr Milo Perkins, Mr Sumner Welles 
and the other spokesmen of the Administration played into 
the hands of Mr Willkie, Mr Luce and the other critics of 
Britain who had their own plan of American leadership, 
Since we did not rush to join the crusade for the Century 
of the Common Man, we were threatened with the 
American Century. 

The threat does not seem very intimidating to-day, To 
do the victors in this election justice, they are not disposed 
to impose their pattern on the world. They want victory ; 
we need not doubt that. They are calling for stronger and 
more effective war measures. But they do not wish to 
use victory for any coherent purpose. “ Remember Pearl 
Harbour” is an admirable slogan as far as it goes, but it 
does not go very far. American pride and American pug- 
nacity will insure against defeatism, although not against 
political compromises that will delay victory. But in the 
field of political warfare, the American elections are an 
abdication. We shall be told that if millions who did not 
vote had voted, the result would have been different. But 
in a world in which mere voting, as such, no longer has its 
magic power of appeal, mere non-voting has even less. 
Government of the people involves government by the 
people, and the American voter who votes is, in this respect, 
“We the People of the United States.” And the People of 
the United States seem this year to have voted to wage war 
with the arms of the flesh, but not with the arms of the 
spirit. 

That leaves Britain in a position of great responsibility. 
For a year past we, too, have abdicated politically. The 
Americans have been flattered by many refugees who have 
concealed their apprehension at the political complacency 
that reigns in Washington and New York. And Britain has 
been silent. Now there is an obligation on Britain to give 
all reasonable support to the elements in America which do 
accept the fact that victory is not enough. Amongst them 
are not merely the New Dealers, but the Luce-Willkie 
exponents of American destiny. In the tidal wave of 
“regular fellows ” who have been swept into the Capitol, 
Mrs Luce will find herself no more at home than if she 
were serving with those Conservative and Labour machine 
parliamentarians whom this journal has so often denounced. 
There is no longer much danger of being presented with an 
American programme and told to take it or leave it. But 
in Chungking, Delhi and Moscow, as well as Paris and 
Amsterdam, it will be realised that it is by no means 
certain that in the United States victory does not mean 4 
return to Hardingism. At the same time, the peoples leagued 
against the Axis will perhaps realise also that there are 
still possibilities of leadership, as weil as of endurance, in 
ihe people who did not wait for Hitler to make war on them 
and who are fighting this war, not to avenge an attack or an 
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insult, but to secure possibilities of peace for all men. It may 
be hoped that the American voter will, when the testing 
time of a presidential election comes, see more in his duty 
.than he has done this week, But our duty is not changed by 
the refusal of the American voter to think nationally and 
internationally ; it is only made clearer. 


American Notes 


Allocation of Resources 


Mr Lyttelton and his experts have arrived in the 
United States at a critical stage in American war produc- 
tion. Mr Nelson’s announcement of a plan of “ vertical 
allotment” for critical materials, to take the place of the 
chaotic priorities system, is one more proof of the progress 
which is being made on many levels toward the allocation 
of resources in accordance with an orderly and realistic 
appraisal of needs and supplies. The United States is now 
thoroughly aware that war production cannot be expanded 
limitlessly in all directions, and that difficult decisions must 
be made to ensure that first things come first. President 
Roosevelt made this clear two weeks ago when, in a state- 
ment before an important conference with Service and pro- 
duction chiefs, he stated that one of the subjects to be 
discussed would be the relation of the various aspects 
of war production to one another. The example he gave was 
the question whether the original tank programme had not 
been set too high, in view of the bottleneck in shipping— 
thus giving authority to the criticism that steel had gone 
into tanks which could not be delivered because of the 
shortage of steel for ships. Another indication of the 
overhaul of production and distribution now going forward 
was contained in a dispatch to the Daily Mail which re- 
ported that questionnaires were being sent to each of the 
United Nations to determine their needs for arms and the 
uses to which they would be put. If the report is correct it 
fits in well with Mr Nelson’s new plan for allocating materi- 
als to seven agencies, including the Lend-Lease Adminis- 
tration, as well as the Services, the Office of Civilian Supply, 
the Aircraft Scheduling Unit, the Maritime Commission 
and the Board of Economic Warfare. These agencies will 
allocate their share of materials to prime contractors pro- 
ducing essential goods, who, in their turn, will dole out 
supplies to sub-contractors and other suppliers. The de- 
mands of the “claimant agencies” will be reconciled and 
fitted into the supply picture by the Requirements Com- 
mittee of WPB. Allocations for the fourth quarter have 
been cut drastically, particularly in supplies for civilian 
industry. Very much greater compression of non-essential 
production was also forecast by Mr Roosevelt. The field 
in which there is the greatest reluctance to apply strict 
allocation is that of manpower, but even here the pressure 
of events will not allow the indefinite retention of uncon- 
trolled competition for limited resources. 


* * * 


Manpower Hitch 


Both President Roosevelt and Mr McNutt have made it 
clear that the passing of national service legislation has been 
postponed, for the time being, at least—although the Presi- 
dent denied press reports that the matter had been shelved. 
The “study stage ” to which President Roosevelt referred 
is only too plainly a nicer name for the reconciling of 
differences on the form legislation shall take, and particu- 
larly for obtaining the co-operation of the labour unions. 
Both Mr Green and Mr Murray, testifying before Congress- 
ional committees, have gone on record as opposed to com- 
pulsion before the voluntary system has been given a fair 
trial, and until the production programme makes more 
efficient use of existing labour resources, Mr Murray accused 
the War Production Board of building new plant where 
convertible facilities existed, with ready supplies of skilled 
labour, and argued that proper use was not being made 
in war production of skilled aliens and women. Both Mr 
Green and Mr Murray were critical 6f Service manpower 
Policy, and are obviously suspicious of any further increase 
of Service control. Differences of opinion over the necessity 
of further legislation also exist between the Manpower Com- 
mission and selective service officials, who testified last 
Week that 90 per cent of existing problems were already 
covered by existing powers, and that new legislation would 
not be needed until next year. The President in a recent 
Press conference also chose to play down the seriousness of 
the manpower shortage ; he stated that there was sufficient 
labour for present needs and that the Administration was 
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MILK CHOCOLATE 
for the 
CHILDREN 


Some Interesting Comparisons 


summer milk surplus was made into Cadbury’s Dairy 


[ps the summer of 1942 a part of the exceptional 


Milk Chocolate. 


Only a limited quantity is available 


and will be distributed district by district as supplies 
permit. As it is such valuable food we would ask that when it 
becomes available you should see that the children get it. 


* Milk Chocolate is perhaps 
the most popular of all milk 
products. It is also the 
most efficient way of pre- 
serving the goodness of milk 
—those essential vitamins 
and minerals. When milk 
supplies exceed immediate 
demand, the most con- 
venient and beneficial 
method of storage is in Milk 
Chocolate. 


%In fact, Milk Chocolate 
is one of the best balanced 
foods we have. Recent 
analysis reveals simple facts 
which will interest all to 
whom war-time diet 
presents a problem, and 
particularly those who have 
children in their care. 


%* It shows that in Cadbury’s 
Milk Chocolate all the food 
qualities of fresh full-cream 
milk are preserved, inclu- 
ding vitamins A, B and D. 
It is rich in mineral salts, 
including a particularly high 
degree of the following :— 
Potassium (487 mgms. per 
100 gms.), 


Phosphorus (215 mgms. per 
100 gms.) and 


Calcium (175 mgms. per 100 
gms.) 


SOLIDS OF MILK USED IN CHOCOLATE, 
CHEESE AND BUTTER 
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merely looking ahead to 1943. The report of the Labour- 
Management committee of the Manpower Commission, the 
“united stand of labour and management,” which was ex- 
pected to precede immediately the introduction of legisla- 
tion, apparently only recommends the drawing up by all 
major war plants of schedules of their manpower needs and 
discusses the question of a labour draft law. The registra- 
uon of all women has been proposed, but enabling legisla- 
tion cannot be passed before the end of the year. This soft- 
pedalling on the manpower question can only mean that the 
difficulties in the way of obtaining agreement were under- 
estimated. 


7 * * 
Pacific Command 


Better news from the Solomons area, part of it greatly 
delayed in transmission, has dispelled some of the heat 
which had been generated on the question of a United 
Command in the Pacific. But Colonel Knox’s warning 
against undue optimism about the battle suggests that 
the issue may flare up again. The position in the South 
Pacific is that authority is divided between General Mac- 
Arthur, in command of the Austrafian theatre, including 
New Guinea and extending to a line just west of Guadal- 
canar, while the area to the east, as far as Hawaii, and in- 
cluding Guadalcanar falls under the control of Admiral 
Nimitz, at Pearl Harbour. The controversy, which resulted 
in General MacArthur’s denial of any political ambitions 
and his praise of the Australian war effort, was brought into 
the open by articles in the New York Times from Hansen 
Baldwin, and in the Christian Science Monitor. These 
alleged that General MacArthur’s command was limited in 
scope and weakened in practice by hostility in Washington 
aroused by his popularity and the recurrent “ MacArthur 
for President” slogan. It was further asserted that co- 
ordinated action in the Solomons was impeded by the exist- 
ence of two commands, and by political interference from 
Washington and Canberra; and that the Australians had 
been guilty of lack of co-operation with General MacArthur. 
These accusations fell on fertile ground, partly because of 
the perplexity and anxiety which conflicting and depressing 
reports on the Solomons had aroused, partly because of 
the necessary veil of secrecy over operations, and also be- 
cause of persistent suggestions in Anti-Administration news- 
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papers during the last six months or more that General Mac. 
Arthur was being penalised for the over-enthusiasm of his 
following.'The course of the present struggle in the Solomons 
hangs on the flow of supplies and the maintenance of com. 
munications. This is the foundation for sea supremacy jp 
the area, and if the Navy Department had stressed more 
effectively the importance of supplies, the agitation oye; 
the question of command might not have arisen in such q 
violent form. When this is said, however, there still remain 
the question whether it is not unfortunate that the brunt 
of the fighting is taking place at the junction of two com. 
mands ; whether the defence of the Solomons is not an ip. 
tegral part of the defence of Australia ; and whether Army- 
Navy co-operation is substantially freed from the friction 
which characterised it at Pearl Harbour and on later occa. 
sions. The problem has been complicated by the renewal of 
agitation to make the Pacific the primary theatre of Amerj- 
can operations, and disagreements over strategy to be pur- 
sued in the area. 


* x * 


Shorter Notes 


President Roosevelt has requested Congress to grant him 
new wartime powers to suspend all laws interfering with 
the free movement of persons, property, and information 
into and out of the United States. These will include cus- 
toms laws and laws limiting the procurement or use of non- 
American articles or the transport of supplies in non- 
American ships. This carries one step further the abolition 
of restrictions on the movement of goods which until now 
has been confined to the continental United States. 


* 


The shipment of the Ford tyre plant at Detroit to Russia, 
which was announced last week, may be followed by the 
transfer of an oil refinery now in production in California, 
This should be the third instance of shipment of entire 
plants to aid the Russian war effort. A drastic speed-up of 
aid to Russia appears to be taking place. In September, the 
newspaper P.M. printed a series of accusations against 
officials and oil companies which it said were sabotaging 
aid to Russia 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Germany’s Little Man 


(By a Correspondent) 


HE existence of a large petty bourgeoisie has aways been 

a special feature of Germany’s economy. At the time of 

the iast census, a few months before the outbreak of war, 

there were 1.6 million independent artisans and 830,000 re- 

tailers in Greater Germany. On an average, rather less than 

three people, including the owner, were employed in each 
artisan’s business and each retail shop. 

It is small wonder that the Nazis have not honoured 
their promise “ to save the petty bourgeoisie.” Their policy, 
which requires restrictions on consumption, affected the 
small business man ; and the turnover of retail trade never 
again reached the pre-Nazi peak of 1928. Compared with 
the slump year of 1932, the official turnover figure had 
risen by about 65 per cent by 1939, and has remained nearly 
stable during the war. To a large extent, however, this 
increase was the result of higher prices, and the fact that 
the turnover of food shops remained virtually unchanged 
between 1939 and 1941 is only due to the new rise in 
prices during the war. The physical volume of trade is 
to-day certainly smaller than in 1939. 

Moreover, the German price stop policy has been even 
less successful with wholesale than with retail prices, par- 
ticularly during the first few years of the Nazi regime. The 
gap between wholesale and retail prices has, therefore, been 
diminished by nearly 1o per cent, according to the official 
statistics. Allowance should also be made for impositions 
—* voluntary ” contributions to Nazi funds, which in fact 


are compulsory, and similar levies. Even in 1939, the 
“best” year from the retailers’ point of view, the money 
income of the retail trade cannot have been very consider- 
ably above the level of the crisis year 1932, even if its 
lower purchasing power is left out of account. 

The information on artisans’ concerns is less conclusive, 
though it has become clear from a recent survey in the 
German press that their turnover recovered even more 
slowly than that of retail shops, This is hardly surprising 
if it is considered that, especially since 1937, the artisans 
have lost an increasing number of journeymen to war 
industry. Retailers have great difficulty in obtaining shop 
assistants ; the number of young assistants in retail shops, 
for instance, fell by 20 per cent between 1938 and 1940 
alone. But this shortage of staff is obviously more serious 
to a skilled artisan than to a retailer, who may be able to 
carry on with his family or with untrained female 
assistants. 

In 1935, moreover, a general drive against the very 
existence of independent artisans was started. A special 
examination waS made compulsory in that year for every 
would-be artisan and also for certain categories of acting 
artisans. This examination, which includes tests in tech- 
nical knowledge and skill, political reliability, etc., is in- 
tended “to stop the unlimited influx of new artisans.” 
Every kind of pressure was exercised to induce artisans 10 
give up their independence and to accept work in factories : 
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proximately 180,000 artisans put their businesses into 
jquidation between 1936 and 1938. Another decree, issued 
ip February, 1939, ordered the liquidation of inefficient 
workshops, and more independent men were thereupon 
forced to accept work in war industry ; in 1941, this decree 
yas rescinded, but in 1942 new orders were given for the 
gme purpose. It has recently been announced that appro- 
priate instructions have been sent, for instance, to the 
yiloring trade officials for the conscription of both master 
gaftsmen and journeymen to war factories. The officials 
ye also to arrange for the removal of wanted machinery 
fom closed-down firms. 

A great number of artisans have been employed, together 
with their assistants and machinery, on the construction of 
he Siegfried Line and last winter on the fortifications in the 
ast. In many other cases, especially since the outbreak 
of war, various independent artisans have been ordered to 
(gm a community workshop. In the building trade, it has 
become customary for various small artisan firms to form 
, corporative trading company, which accepts work and 
distributes it among its member firms. The independence 
of the artisans has thus been seriously weakened ; it is 
serhaps significant that the Chambers of Artisans—the last 
emaining regional organisation of this social stratum— 
has recently been dissolved and merged into the regional 
fconomic Chambers. 


The Shopkeeper’s Fate 


The small retailers have naturally been less valuable 
material for the German war industry than the artisans, 
though the younger members of the trade were also pressed, 
lng before the outbreak of war, to enter war factories. 
Apart from that pressure, the number of retailers has been 
greatly reduced by the elimination of Jewish shops, most 
of which were closed down altogether, while a few were 
slid to “ Aryan” owners. Some 4,000 co-operative shops 
—about a third of the total number—have also been closed 
down, while the others carry on, on a reduced scale, under 
the management of the Nazi Labour Front. In Berlin, 
roughly one-sixth of all retail shops had apparently been 
closed down by the outbreak of war. It may be assumed 
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that without this concentration numerous shops would 
have become completely unprofitable to run. 

It was found, after the outbreak of war, that the average 
age of members of the retail trade is high, owing in part 
to the various steps taken against the small shopkeepers 
since 1933. About a quarter of all independent retailers 
are Over 60, and another quarter are between 50 and 60 ; 
many shops are only profitable as a source of pocket money 
for old-age pensioners. The combing-out of retail shops 
in the first two years of the war was, therefore, mainly 
concerned with shop assistants. When the manpower crisis 
became more acute in 1941, an unknown number of retail 
shops were again forced to close down. It seems, however, 
that the disadvantages of further inroads into this unfor- 
tunate trade outweigh, in many cases, the possible gains. 
A spokesman of the Nazi women’s organisation recently 
pointed out that many women workers and part-time 
workers are already seriously hindered in their household 
duties by the lack of shopping facilities in their neighbour- 
hood. It has been announced that the combing-out of the 
retail trade is to go on in certain districts, but not on a 
national scale. 

Various Nazi politicians recently stated that their long- 
term aims do not include the elimination of the small 
retailers, The Reich Minister for Economic Affairs has 
made it clear that some sort of apparatus is necessary for 
the distribution of goods, and the free initiative of inde- 
pendent agents is, in his opinion, the best medium for this 
purpose. ; 


Eire’s Balance of Payments 
y 


[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


October 26th 
THE effects of the war on the Irish economic system are 
clearly shown in the estimates of the balance of inter- 
national payments for the year 1941 which have been pub- 
lished in the Irish Trade Journal. In normal years, the large 
import surplus has been almost made up by a favourab!‘e 
balance on invisible account. In the years of the economic 
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war, which ended in 1938, the net balance of payments 
was unfavourable, and a serious warning on this head was 
given by the Banking Commission, With the cessation of 
the economic war, exports increased and the balance of 
payments became more satisfactory. Since the outbreak of 
the world war, imports have declined, with the result that 
there was an import surplus last year for the first time. 

The following table, which is extracted from the Irish 
Trade fournal, contains an estimate of the invisible exports 
during the same three years: — 


£000's 
1939 1940 1941 
4 + 4 
Income from investments abroad. 12,700 13,100 12,550 
Emigrants’ remittances : 
(a) from United Kingdom ....... 600 700 2,600 
(6) from other countries......... 2,226 1,428 1,257 
Pensions paid by British Government 
to Irish residents : 
(a) Ministry of Pensions......... 1,240 1,185 1,160 
it Cs +e whe kes as 0 6:6.5-6 : 1,129 1,365 1,736 
Other known current items ..... 2,168 356 625 
Total (including unspecified items) .. 20,983 18,639 20,415 


The comparative stability of the total invisible exports 
is remarkable in view of the changes that have taken place 
in their composition. It will be seen that emigrants’ re- 
mittances as a whole have grown, but that their origin has 
changed. Remittances from the United States continue to 
decline, whereas those from the United Kingdom are 
mounting steadily. This, of course, reflects the great emigra- 
tion of labourers to work in Great Britain. The pensions 
paid by the Ministry of Pensions are mainly in respect of 
services rendered by Irishmen in the last war. It is inevit- 
able that these should decline. This decline, however, is 
more than outbalanced by an increase in pensions paid by 
other departments. The serious decline in the other known 
current items represents the disappearance of the income 
from the sweepstakes, which came to an end with the out- 
break of war. On the other side of the account, invisible 
imports, which consisted principally of dividends remitted 
abroad and the rent of cinematograph films, amounted to 
£8,046,009 in 1939, tc £7,918,000 in 1940, and to 
£10,754,000 in I94I. 

The total imports and exports, visible and invisible, were 
as follows :— 


4000's 
1939 1940 1941 
Imports . 51,461 54,708 40,291 
Exports ..... 47,875 51,633 52,251 
Balance (Export surplus in italics 5,586 3,075 11,960 


It will be seen that the change in the balance of trade was 
accompanied by a change in the same direction in the 
balance of payments. The estimates of capital movements 
indicate that, in the three years covered by these figures, 
the Irish Currency Commission acquired external assets 
amounting to £10,434,000 and the Irish banks acquired 
similar assets amounting to £23,688,000. The trends noted 
by the Banking Commission have therefore been reversed. 
Instead of a depletion of the sterling assets owned by Irish 
financial institutions, there has taken place a notable rein- 
forcement of such assets. In this regard, of course, Ireland 
is in the same position in respect to Great Britain as are 
all the other countries in the sterling area and as the 
continental countries are in respect to Germany. 

When full allowance is made for all the capital move- 
ments which are capable of estimation, there emerges a net 
debit balance on international capital and current account 
combined of £3,098,000 in 1939, £5,329,000 in 1940, and 
£3,062,000 in 1941. This unexplained balance has remained 
remarkably steady for several years, which suggests that it 
arises in respect of some continuing and reasonably stable 
omission or under-estimation. The official suggestion is that 
it can be largely accounted for by commission earnings by 
travellers and by over-valuation of certain types of imports. 


Denmark’s Supplies 


[By A CORRESPONDENT] 


THE status of the Danes is now about midway between the 
civil independence promised on the day of invasion and 
the serf system in other Nazi “ Protectorates.” Though they 
have officially preserved the political constitution of the 
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country, the Germans have frequently intervened in 
mark’s administration and foreign policy. In the economic 
field, Denmark has been called upon to contribute lavishly 
to the German war effort, though not to the same Propor. 
tionate extent as many other satellites. 

The occupation’s direct financial burden on Denmay 
consists, first, of the Danish contribution to the occupation 
costs and defence works, and, secondly, of unpaid Danis, 
exports and shipping services to Germany, in so far a 
they exceed Danish imports from the Reich ; this balance jp 
theory creates a German clearing debt, but the Danis) 
National Bank has no choice but to advance payments tp 
the exporters, and even Nazi writers have classified they 
deliveries as a war contribution to Germany. The Danis, 
National Bank is also responsible for the payment of 
remittances of Danish workers in the Reich. The to) 
financial contributions made during the first two years of 
the invasion have been estimated at 2,200 million kroner, 
that is, 20 per cent of the total value of Danish privat 
capital before the war. 

Denmark’s agriculture is short of feeding stuffs ang 
fertilisers, and Denmark’s industry must make do with less 
than half the ordinary amount of iron, steel, and coal; 
the serious fuel situation has been partly alleviated by the 
production of peat and other substitutes, though this year’s 
peat output is below expectation. Total industrial produc. 
tion has been kept fairly stable during the last few months 
at a level roughly 15 per cent below the pre-invasion 
period ; but the level would be still lower were it not fo 
various costly substitute industries, and for German orders 
in the shipbuilding, cement and other industries. It js 
significant of the waste of labour in industry that, in spite 
of the low level of industrial output, and in spite of the 
fact that the number of workers sent to Germany and 
Norway probably does not exceed 40,000, unemployment 
has now been reduced to little more than 3 per cent of the 
working population. A labour shortage, however, is so far 
unknown, except in the case of some agricultural 
occupations. 

The standard of living of the Danish population has been 
lowered as a result of the greatly reduced agricultural out- 
put. On the other hand, the Danes have hitherto been 
able to save for themselves many of the foodstuffs which 
were formerly exported to Britain ; and they have so far 
averted a famine, and even hunger. The Danish people 
have first call on their home-grown food, and the only 
reductions in basic rations which have recently been made 
have been to assist other northern countries, notably Fin- 
land. The annual output of butter, for instance, has de- 
creased by about one-third ; but a normal person still gets 2 
butter ration of 46 oz. per month, that is, hardly less than he 
used to consume before the war. It is true that the pro 
duction and import of margarine has now been stopped; 
but even so the Danish ration compares favourably with 
the standard ration in Germany, which is 314 oz. per month 
of butter, margarine and cooking fats. The bread ration, of 
214 lb. per month, is practically the same as in Germany, 
though the extra rations for heavy workers are far less 
generous. Meat is only “rationed” by exorbitant prices, 
and by meatless days; the fall in the consumption of meat 
and milk is roughly 30 per cent, though many urban 
workers are much more heavily hit. The sugar ration i 
2.1 lb. per month, compared with the same amount in 2 
four-week period in Germany. The shortage of household 
fuel and soap is much more severe than the food shortage. 


Books Received 


Food and Planning. By J. R. Marrack and Sir John Boyd Or 
(London) Gollancz. 285 pages. 15s. net. 


The Social Framework. By J. R. Hicks. (London) H. Milford. 
212 pages. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Atlantic Charter and Africa from an American Stand- 
point. A Study by the Committee on Africa, the Wat, 
and Peace Aims. (New York) 164 pages. $1.00 net. 


A Short History of Labour Conditions in Great Britain and 
the Empire, 1750 to the Present Day. By J. Kuczynsk 
(London) Frederick Muller, Limited. 272 ~=—pages 
12s, 6d. net. 


America Faces the War Series. No 13. Radio in War-time. By 
C. Siepmann. 32 pages. No. 14. America Looks to the 


Future. Four Speeches by American Statesmen. 32 pages 
No. 15. Britain’s Trade in the Post-war World. 32 pages. 
No. 16. Total War and the Peoples’ Peace. Four 
Addresses by American Leaders. 40 pages. Oxford 


University Press. 6d. each net. 

The International Who’s Who, 1942. (London) Europa Publi- 
cations, Limited, 109, Clarence Gate Gardens, N.W.!- 
1,012 pages. No price stated. 
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WORLD 


The Problem of Raw Materials 


LUCTUATIONS in the prices and sales of primary 

products during the interwar period were as much of 
a curse as recurring large-scale unemployment in manu- 
facturing industry. If it is possible to combine a policy of 
full employment with progress in industry, it should be 
equally possible to bring greater stability of markets and 
prices to primary producers without restricting supplies 
or impeding trade. Indeed, to solve the problem of indus- 
trial unemployment would go a long way towards solving 
the problems of primary producers ; they could be assured 
of expanding markets at steady prices. In fact, a solution 
of the unemployment problem in industrial areas postulates 
a solution of the problem of primary producers. The con- 
yerse is equally true. Manufacturing industry and primary 
production must stand or fall together; the remedy for 
their disorders cannot be found in isolation, either by 
geographical units or by groups of producers. 

The experience of primary producers during the twenty 
interwar years provides ample evidence of the causes of 
the difficulties. Apart from the extension of production in 
Allied and neutral countries during the last war, they 
arose, on the one hand, from the unwillingness of high-cost 
producers to accept the implications of the far-reaching 
technological changes that took place during that period, 
and, on the other hand, from cynical shifts in demand. 
More often than not, the difficulties of adjustment to 
technological changes and cyclical fluctuations were aggra- 
vated by the defensive measures adopted, either by indivi- 
dual countries anxious to protect their producers from 
the effect of cheap imports at fluctuating prices, or by 
groups of producers in exporting countries anxious to 
create monopolies in order to safeguard their incomes over 
a period. 

As a result of biological research and mechanisation, the 
cost of producing crude foodstuffs and industrial raw 
materials of agricultural origin, such as wheat, sugar, cotton 
and rubber, has been substantially reduced. In the case of 
non-ferrous metals, such as copper, lead and spelter, the 
improvement and large-scale application of the process 
of selective flotation has revolutionised technique and 
brought a sharp decrease in the cost of producing them. 
These examples could be multiplied. In addition to the 
reduction in the cost of production of the older materials, 
the output of competitive synthetic raw materials, such as 
rayon and fertilisers, has made rapid headway. These 
technological changes facilitated the extension of produc- 
tion at a profit to new areas. They rendered much of the 
existing plant obsolete and led to a geographical redistribu- 
tion, both within and between national frontiers, of the 
centres at which costs were lowest. These changes were 
resisted da outrance by high-cost producers. Importing 
countries, whose producers could no longer sell at world 
market prices, indulged in an orgy of tariffs, thus prevent- 
ing the natural and necessary redistribution of production. 
High tariffs on food imports in European countries and 
the imposition of a tariff on copper imports by the United 
States are examples. Unilateral restriction of supplies in 
an attempt to lift prices, as practised by Brazil for coffee, 
by the Stevenson scheme for rubber in Malaya and Ceylon, 
and by the United States for cotton, merely acted as a 
sumulus to production in other countries. The long-term 
trend of prices continued downwards, and the restriction 
of markets by tariffs and, later, by quotas, made for a 
state of chronic over-production of many primary products. 
_The difficulties were seriously aggravated by the recur- 
ring periods of boom and slump. Sudden falls in world 
demand, superimposed upon a tendency to over-produc- 
tion, caused catastrophic falls in prices, accentuated by 
the practice of traders and manufacturers to allow their 
stocks to run down during periods of declining consump- 
tion. Conversely, during periods of recovery in world 
industrial activity, when traders and manufacturers were 
anxious to increase their stocks, prices shot up out of all 
Proportion to the increase in consumption. For example, 


The Economist index of sensitive commodity prices © 
(1935 = 100) fell from 369 in February, 1920, to 163 in 
January, 1922. It rose gradually to 232 in November, 1925, 
but then fell, almost without interruption, reaching its low 
point of 75 in August, 1931. It recovered to 175 in March, 
1937, only to sink again to 88 in May, 1938. The world 
depression of the early thirties brought a fresh crop of 
restriction schemes, designed to raise prices by the control 
of production or exports. The success of these attempts at 
creating monopolies naturally depended on the proportion 
of productive capacity brought under control and on the 
elasticity of demand. But, while most of them were able to 
secure control over a large proportion of capacity, as in 
the case of rubber and tin, and were therefore able to raise 
prices above those that would have ruled in conditions of 
free competition, they were not able to ensure stability of 
prices. Tin prices, in particular, continued to fluctuate 
violently before the war, in spite of the fact that the cartel 
had almost complete control over supplies. In the boom 
of 1937, the highest and lowest prices of tin were £311 per 
ton and £181 per ton; for the slump year of 1930, before 
the introduction of the control scheme, the figures were 
£181 and £105 per ton. 

If cyclical fluctuations in the volume of industrial activity 
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can be reduced after the war—one is reminded of Pro- 
fessor Wesley Mitchell’s statement in 1929, on the eve of 
the biggest of all slumps, that while the trade cycle in the 
United States had not been ironed out, its amplitude had 
been appreciably reduced—one of the most oppressive bug- 
bears of the primary producer will have been eliminated. 
They should be assured of a comparatively steady level of 
sales; the periodic restocking and destocking move- 
ments which accompany even minor variations in consump- 
tion and tend to amplify price movements should become 
of minor importance; and prices should show a great 
measure of stability. 

But stability of consumption, even on a gradually rising 
level, will not provide a complete solution of the problem 
of primary producers. As during 1914-18, the present war 
has already led to a marked expansion in Allied and 
neutral countries, as well as in countries controlled by the 
Axis, in the production of materials which became scarce 
because of an increase in demand or the cessation of im- 
ports ; the phenomenal increase in the output of aluminium 
and magnesium are examples of the one cause, and the 
production of synthetic rubber of the other. Moreover, 
technological changes may again be as marked as they 
were during and after the last war ; the prospective growth 
of the plastics industry is a case in point. In this respect, 
therefore, the problems of primary production are likely to 
be the same as after the last war. They can only be solved, 
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and their full benefit will only be felt, if their implications 
are accepted by producers and if the necessary adjustments 
are allowed to take place, But since the coming changes 
are likely to affect adversely many high-cost producers of 
some products and may even reduce the total demand fo; 
others, there is no reason to believe that they will refrain 
this time from obstructing the path of progress. However 
honestly put foward, any sectional scheme operated by a 
group of producers who feel themselves threatened can 
only have pernicious results, 

Since the problem is essentially an international one, the 
solution must be found by collaboration between Govern- 
ments. In a review of the operation of the Combined Raw 
Materials Board on October 28th, Mr William Batt, its 
American member, said that the Board had worked so wel] 
that some machinery similar to it would be essential for 
allocating raw materials immediately after the war. The 
Combined Raw Materials and Food Boards might indeed 
form the nucleus of some international authority, entrusted 
with the task of securing adaptation to change, of safe- 
guarding consumers and producers alike against discrimina- 
tion, and of ensuring that, taking in a period of boom and 
slump, the price of any one raw material, subject to a 
regulation scheme, over a stretch of years, is no higher than 
it would have been in the absence of control, and that high- 
cost importing countries do not obstruct the path of pro- 
gress by the imposition of tariffs and quotas. 


Finance and Banking 


The Mounting Circulation 


With the October making-up safely out of the way, 
the money market position has eased appreciably this week. 
There has been good buying of bills by the banks ; and the 
discount market, which obtained the slightly smaller allot- 
ment of 31 per cent at last week’s tender for Treasury 
bills, has found no difficulty whatsoever in financing the 
bills it had to take up this week. There has, however, been 
some diminution in the available supply of non-clearing 
bank money, and the amount of } per cent loans from 
outside lenders has been appreciably smaller than formerly. 
This temporary drying up of outside money is, in part, 
connected with the conversion into dollars of sterling 
balances previously held here for American film companies 
and, for the most part, employed by American banks in 
the money market, Reference is made to this conversion in 
a subsequent note. The comparative ease of credit condi- 
tions is not altogether reflected in the Bank return, which 
shows bankers’ deposits at 118,948,000, which is 
£22,15§2,000 down on the week. The explanation of the 
paradox is, of course, that, since no making up is now in 
progress most of the clearing banks readily allow their cash 
to fall well below the “ traditional ” 10 per cent ratio. The 
main counterpart to the fall in bankers’ deposits has been 
a recovery of £17,891,000 in public deposits. The dis- 
equilibrium between Government income and expenditure 
thus reflected has been partly caused by further net floating 
debt borrowing. Apart from the £10 millions excess of 
Treasury bill payments over maturities, there were {£50 
millions of TD’s to be paid for, against effective 
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maturities slightly below the nominal figure of £40 millions 
The note circulation continues on its record-breaking 
career, the net increase over the past week amounting to 
£6,920,000. This carries the notes in issue to £858,095,000 
and reduces the reserve in the banking department to 
£22,146,000. This note reserve will require further rein- 
forcement before the Christmas expansion begins. 


x 7 * 


October Debt Operations 


Of the £266,063,000 raised on balance by the issue 
of debt last month, £109,590,000 was accounted for by the 
floating debt. The most fruitful source of such borrowing 
continues to be provided by Treasury deposit receipts, 
which last month rose by £72,500,000 to the new record 
total of £833,000,000. Against new TDR payments of 
£200,000,000, there were redemptions of £127,500,000, and, 
of the latter, £20,000,000 was paid off before maturity to 
cover subscriptions to new Government issues. The other 
main floating debt change is the increase of £37,260,000 in 
Treasury bills outstanding. As the previous debt statement 
was dated Wednesday, September 3oth, it is impossible 
to, allocate this increase accurately between tap and tender 
bills. Between October 2nd and 31st, the bills issued 
through the weekly tender rose by £25,000,000, so that the 
contribution of tap bills to the increase in the total must 
have been small. It must be deduced from this, and fron 
the virtual stability of ways and means advances from 
public departments at £225,670,000, that the contribution 
to war finances by extra-budgetary funds and the sterling 
accumulations normally invested in tap Treasury bills are, 
for the time being, at a low ebb. Ways and means advances 
from the Bank of England were outstanding to the amount 
of £5,250,000 at the end of the month. Of the longer term 
issues of the Government, National War Bonds yielded 
£61,300,000 and next in order of importance were tax 
reserve certificates, of which £42,400,000 were sold during 
the month and £7,252,000 redeemed in payment of taxes. 
With last month’s net issue of these certificates, their total 
outstanding has risen to over £400,000,000 for the first time. 
The continuing heavy subscriptions to this security must 
in part explain last month’s comparatively heavy pre- 
encashments of TDRs. 


Financing Expenditure 


The following table summarises the Exchequer returns 
of the financial year to date (October 31st) and shows 
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the respective shares of revenue and borrowing in meeting 
expenditure : — 


£000 

‘otal ordinary expenditure 3,080,585 Total ordinary revenue. . . 1,383,320 
Total © king Funds 7,059 Loans raised :— E 
New aaanala is | 3% Det. Bonds (net)... . oo 
LOanS eel Savings Bonds 2,507 3% Savings Bonds 1955-65 _ 46,540 
Nations cae 146 3' , Savings Bonds 1960-70 183,904 
7 24°% Nat. War Bds. 1949-51 264,476 
3% Funding Loan 1959-69 121,650 
Nat. Savings Certs. (met).. 108,200 
‘Tax Reserve Certs. (net) .. 220,970 
** Other debt ”’ (net) . 212,526 

Floating debt (net) : 
Treasury Bills .. . 110,149 
Bank of Eng. Adv 5,250 
Public Dept. Adv. 30,535 
Treasury deposits . $36,500 
Miscellaneous receipts (net) 1,520 
43,090,297 £3,090,297 


The items shown as net are given after allowing for repay- 
ments and receipts. 


a * * 

Tax Reserve Certificates : a Critique 

The continued expansion in the net issue of tax re- 
serve certificates lends point to some reasoned criticism to 
which this new form of Government borrowing is subjected 
in a document recently issued by the National Institute 
of Economic and Social Research. This document is an 
extract from a progress report upon a continuous inquiry 
into “ the effects of the war upon the credit policy and 
London credit mechanism,” which is being conducted by 
Mr W. T. C. King under the auspices of the Institute. 
In the course of this report, the following comment is made 
on the inauguration of the tax reserve certificate : 

The avowed object of this system of borrowing was to 
enable the Treasury to drain away from the banks a substan- 
tial proportion of the idle deposits which were accumulating 
in anticipation of tax payments. Since the certificates may 
be tendered in payment of taxes at any time (not within the 
first two months) up to two years from the date of issue, 
and since, if so tendered, they earn an interest credit of I per 
cent per annum free of all taxes—a highly attractive rate for 
the surtax-payer, especially if the certificates are held for only 
a very short term—it cannot be assumed that the whole of the 
subscriptions to them represents funds which otherwise would 
have remained idle at the banks. But this must be true of a 
large proportion even of the steady month-by-month flow, 
and was certainly true of the greater part of the heavy initial 
subscriptions (£175 millions was subscribed in the first three 
complete months, and the outstanding issue at end-July was 
{311.4 millions), To the extent to which this is so, the 
reduction in bank deposits thereby caused, which admittedly 
has technical significance for the banks and the money market, 
leaves the wider financial] position fundamentally unchanged 
and should have no bearing upon financial policy as a whole 
... Moreover, in so far as the subscriptions are financed by 
switches from existing securities or by abstentions from other 
forms of investment, the Treasury is paying more than is 
necessary. The only advantages of the system, it would seem, 
are that it enables the authorities to prevent the creation of 
what they might deem to be “ fictitious” bank deposits and 
“fictitious ” floating debt (from the published figures of 
which the certificates are excluded) and that such exclusions 
may make the banking position more susceptible of ready 
analysis. . . . There would certainly be point in such devices 
if the public, fearing inflation, had riveted its attention upon 
the barometer of bank deposits. But the public appears to be 
insufficiently, rather than unduly, inflation-conscious ; and 
the barometer is in any event unreliable, In the circumstances, 
its re-calibration has been somewhat expensively achieved. 


* * 7 
New York Bank Rate Halved 


On Thursday of last week, the New York Federal 
Reserve Bank reduced its rate for member bank advances, 
secured by direct obligations of the US Government and 
having not more than go days to run, from 1 to } per cent. 
The move had been anticipated by three of the other 
Reserve Banks, and within a matter of a few weeks the 
lower rate for advances is expected to apply to each of 
the twelve Reserve districts. It should be noted that the 
reduction does not apply to the Reserve Banks’ rate for 
he discount of eligible paper or for advances secured on 
uch paper. It has been customary in the past for the two 
fates to move together, but there have been ample precedents 
or their dissociation, The move by the Federal Reserve 
Banks should not be regarded as the beginning of a drive 
towards still cheaper money. Rather is it a defensive move 
against the rising trend of open market rates for Govern- 
ment bonds and an inducement to the commercial banks 
0 absorb the larger quantities of Government paper which 
re now being taken up by the open market. The October 
imancing involved the placing of about $4,000 millions of 
“overnment paper, and a substantial proportion of this 
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total was placed with the banks—not without some element 
of coaxing. The recent reluctance of the banks to take up 
the additional Government issues to the required amount 
was not altogether surprising. They had seen the rate on 
three months’ US Government bills rise from an average 
of 0.014 per cent for 1940 to 0.103 per cent for 1941 and 
to 0.369 per cent in recent weeks. Moreover, their margin 
of excess reserves has been narrowing. From the “high” 
of about $6,500 millions reached tcwards the end of 1940, 
these excess reserves had fallen to $2,160 millions on 
October 29th last. 
* 


The influences leading to this reduction in excess reserve 
balances are the continued increase in the circulation over 
a period when gold has ceased to arrive into the country 
in appreciable volume, the rise in member bank 
deposits accompanying the huge expansion in the money 
income of the country and the increase in reserve require- 
ments decreed a year ago. Member bank reserve require- 
ments are now exactly double the basic requirements, and 
in the possibility of their reduction there lies tremendous 
scope for alleviation of the credit situation. By restoring 
the reserve requirements to the basic figures some 
$6,000 millions would immediately be transferred from 
reserve balances to excess reserves. Utilisation of this power 
would not, however, have brought immediate reassurance 
to member banks pressed to take additional Government 
paper. A more direct method had to be chosen, namely the 
halving of the rate on advances secured by short-term 
Government securities. The move in New York, which 
in normal times would have had immediate repercussions 
on the London money market, has been entirely ignored 
here. It has not even revived the hardy annual speculations 
about the possibility of restoring the short money rate to 
} per cent and thus making it possible to issue Treasury 
bills appreciably under 1 per cent again. 


* * * 
Film Companies’ Sterling 


A Treasury statement, made towards the end of last 
week, announced the release of all blocked sterling balances 
held in this country for the account of US film companies. 
This move does not spell the abolition of all restrictions on 
the freedom with which US film companies will in future 
be able to utilise their sterling income. Further discussions 
have yet to take place to determine what proportion of 
these earnings can be freely remitted to the United States in 
the new film agreement, year which began on October 24th. 
But that agreement will begin with the slate swept clean of 
all accumulated arrears. The agreement made a year ago 
provided that, for the twelve months ended on October 24, 
1942, the companies would be allowed to convert into 
dollars their current sterling earnings up to £5,000,000 and, 
in addition, half of the accumulated arrears of blocked 
sterling, amounting at that time to about £8,000,000. During 
the past year, therefore, some £9,000,000 of sterling has 
been converted into dollars by US film companies. The 
further amount released under the recent Treasury 
announcement should amount to £4,000,000, which is half 
of the arrears remaining from October, 1941, plus whatever 
excess sterling income may have accrued to the companies 
in the past year over and above the £5,000,000 they were 
allowed to remit. The transfer of these accumulated arrears. 
not provided for by the agreements, must have made an 
appreciable breach in the British Government’s strained 
dollar resources. The concession should certainly not be read 
as the symptom of an alleviation in Britain’s dollar position, 
but rather as a reflection of the urgency of the film com- 


panies’ claims to have these blocked sterling balances 
released. 
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Industrial Assurance 


Justifiably, the Kennet report on banking and insur- 
ance has come in for a good deal of criticism for its dis- 
crimination between ordinary and industrial assurance. 
The recommendations for the release of manpower in 
ordinary insurance are fairly stringent. But the committee, 
unhesitatingly and amazingly, accepted the evidence of 
those who suggested that in industrial assurance further 
concentration is “both undesirable and impracticable.” 
Moreover, while stressing the importance of savings in the 
case of industrial assurance, the report fails to mention the 
vast sums collected in premiums by life offices. Incidentally, 
the agreement between insurance companies to abstain 
from the quest for new business and to release the staff 
engaged in this activity is likely to affect adversely 
Dominion offices which, in contrast to British companies, 
employ only full-time agents for this purpose ; British com- 
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panies will still retain a nucleus selling organisation con- 
sisting of bank managers and other part-time commission 
agents. It has been estimated that in 1937 the Premiums 
collected by industrial assurance represented no more than 
one-twelfth of the total annual insurance business in tha 
year. Yet, at the beginning of the war no less than 59 per 
cent of the total insurance personnel of 171,000 was engaged 
in industrial assurance, and, as the staff has only been 
slightly reduced since then, it now employs nearly two. 
thirds of the total, It may be true that, with present 
methods of collecting premiums on industrial policies Q 
substantial release in personnel may be difficult. The 
simplest and most drastic solution would be for the Govern. 
ment to take over the responsibility of paying burial benefit, 
a solution which, it is rumoured, figures in Sir William 
Beveridge’s report on the social services, which will be 
published shortly. 


Investment 


Speculation Growing 


The rise, both in the general level of share prices and 
in the number of bargains done, continues daily. Given a 
belief in the relaxation of control of company profits, the 
rise in quotations is an inevitable reaction to the higher 
general level of commodity prices and of wages. But, as 
previously stated, the expansion in business has in recent 
weeks gone hand in hand with a fall in the size of the 
average bargain, and with a distinct change in accent so 
far as the desires of the investor are concerned. More and 
more inquiries are, not for solid shares to hold, but for 
something calculated to give a capital profit in the near 
future, and, with the re-emergence of this attitude, the 
whole sorry paraphernalia of the tipster is being dragged 
once more into the light. Since money cannot in wartime 
be borrowed for speculation—at least for speculation which 
is revealed as such—the movement is not likely to attain 
the dimensions which it has occasionally reached in the 
past. Even so, it may develop into an appreciable threat to 
the underlying strength of the market, and, if any con- 
siderable fall is caused, the effect is likely to be bad for 
morale. The development is viewed with distaste and 
some apprehension by all serious investors, by all those 
with a sense of responsibility, both inside and outside the 
market, whose business it is to advise on investment, and, 
not least, by the Stock Exchange itself. 


There are two points at which the Board of Trade might 
profitably intervene, namely by rigidly restricting the use 
of nominees, and by requiring disclosure of dealings by 
directors and other officers of public companies, after a 
suitable interval. As to the exchange, where members are 
concerned in business which seems undesirable, disciplinary 
action has been and should be taken, but not all cases in- 
volve the co-operation of members. To the slight extent that 
an attempt is made to “run” stock by holding up the 
giving of “ names,” and so delaying transfer, the Committee 
could stiffen its attitude to all those who, without 
adequate explanation, failed to pass names within the stipu- 
lated five days. The penalty could be made high, and the 
broker could, given a lead, insist on passing it on to his 
client. While this would remedy an abuse which is grow- 
ing, it would probably have little effect on the total of 
frankly speculative buying, and it is not easy to see what 
other action is available. It is impossible to afford full pro- 
tection to the foolish and greedy, but it is hard to find 
words strong enough to describe those who irresponsibly, 
or for their own ends, foster this type of business. Granted 
that there is room for difference of opinion on the prospects 
of many investments, there have been cases of late in 
which it is hard to believe that the advice tendered was dis- 
interested. In this matter, certain organs of the press are 
far from being innocent. Some of the “tips” given suggest 
a complete absence of responsibility—to put the best aspect 
on the matter. The disease flourishes in the wartime 
atmosphere of interrupted communications and statistical 
blackout, and promises, in the present time of military 
success, to become endemic, unless means can be found to 
instil a sense of proportion and of duty to the national 
cause into those concerned. 


Black Market ? 


The first fruits of Treasury intervention in the delib- 
erations of the Stock Exchange sub-committee granting per- 
mission to deal is about as palatable as an unripe medlar. 
Some weeks ago, the Department gave permission for the 
issue of additional ordinary shares to holders of that class 
of capital in British Emulsifiers. The issue was duly made, 
and the offer incorporated the Treasury’s permission, to- 
gether with a statement that application would be made 
for a quotation in the new shares. Now the Treasury insists 
that permission to deal be withheld. It is difficu:t to believe 
that the Treasury deliberately played this trick upon the 
unfortunate subscribers, for it is quite clear that no one 
would have paid approximately the market price for a share 
which was to have no market, It is equally difficult to 
understand how any responsible official, deputed to deal 
with such matters, could fail to realise the implications of 
such action. It is true that by converting the new shares into 
stock—which carries no distinguishing numbers—the ban 
can be evaded with little or no chance of attract'ng official 
attention, but this can scarcely have been a so_ution within 
the contemplation of the officials in question. This is, how- 
ever, not the whole story. The underwriters of the issue run 
a market of their own, mainly by the issue of circulars to 
shareholders of companies any of whose securities they hold, 
No criticism of this institution is intended. It is in fact 
performing a service in so far as it may provide a market 
for shares in which permission to deal has not been granted. 
But it must be noted that, while the Treasury refuses to 
allow business in the normally accepted market, in which 
the old ordinary shares change hands daily, it drives busi- 
ness to this other market which—good, bad or indifferent 
as it may be—is clearly less free than the stock exchange. 
Incidentally, it may be asked why the Board of Trade has 
never thought it right to name the “appointed day ” under 
Sect. 26 of the Prevention of Fraud (Investments) Act, 
1939, under Sect. 13 of which some of the activities of the 
institution would appear to be included. Were this done 
they would doubtless obtain a licence, but others, who are 
also using up paper, might not. 


* oe * 
Celanese Scheme Amended 


Last week’s extraordinary meeting of British Celanese 
was scarcely over when, despite his statements at the 
meeting, Dr Dreyfus was discussing an amendment of the 
scheme which has been accepted by the Association of 
Investment Trusts and the Shareholders’ Committee. 
According to such information as is available, the 
innovation is a clearly defined and obligatory sinking 
fund for the funding certificates, to be met out of available 
profits whether or no any distribution is made on the 
ordinary capital. After meeting cumulative preference divi- 
dends and funding certificate interest, 25 per cent of profit 
available for distribution would go towards meeting 
the 24 per cent participation of the second prfe- 
ference capital and then 20 per cent towards redeem- 
ing the certificates. This is clearly a great advance 
on the old plan, since it substitutes an obligation 
to redeem for the ability of the board to do 4 
they thought fit in those cases where no ordinary dividend 
was paid. It will be necessary, however, for the terms of 
the agreement to be very clearly stated before even this 
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gement, taken in isolation, can be satisfactory. It is to 
ye doubted, however, whether it fully protects the position 
of the second preference shareholder. If the arrangement 
drives the board into too liberal distributions—it is to be 
noted that the question of royalty commutation payment 
gems to have disappeared from the desiderata of the 
gmmittee—the preference shareholders may, later, lose by 
filure to provide reserves what they now gain in distri- 
putions. It is true that the immediate future seems to be 
sfeguarded by the EPT cushion, but that is not a long term 
protection of any great value. 


* * * 


Unilever NV Figures 

According to a Berlin message, profits of the Dutch 
Unilever company for 1941 were only 3,720,000 guilders, 
gainst_ 17,050,00 guilders in 1940. These figures appear to 
ie reached before meeting preference dividends, which 
absorb 6,860,000 guilders against 8,580,000 guilders. The 
wut in preference dividend represents the 20 per cent 
reduction in all such payments decreed by the German 
wthorities, and it is therefore no indication at all of the 
opinion of the Unilever NV board as to what can safely be 
mid out. The profit figure itself is probably value- 
ss aS an indication of the true position, since it can 
garcely include any reliable estimate of earnings from the 
vast interests Outside Europe, and probably includes nothing 
on that account. Further, even of European profits, those 
fom the Reich, Hungary, Croatia and Roumania are taken 
in only to the extent distributed. The figures are thus of 
little real value. The fact that the preference dividend was 
restricted by decree presumably relieves Ltd. of all obli- 
gation to provide for the 20 per cent withheld, Whether 
the provisions of that company for the ordinary dividends 
of NV will, in fact, be required, will probably remain in 
doubt until some time after the cessation of hostilities. 


* * * 


Improvement in Heavy Industrials 


The figures of The Actuaries’ Investment Index for 
lst month show a rise of 3.3 points in the index for 159 
industrial equities, the largest movement since that of a 
year before. The fall in yield—from 4.83 to 4.61—is slightly 
heavier than at that time. The largest movements are in 
home railways, coal and oil shares, with iron and steel a 
fairly good fourth, while on a yield basis aircraft, cotton, 
and stores and catering shares show a movement above the 
average. Even after these adjustments, aircraft manufactur- 
ing, home railways, coal, and iron and steel shares all give 
vields well above the average, while gas, cotton and build- 
ing materials return conspicuously, and oil and shipping 
well, below that figure. Another interesting development, 
which found little reflection in the figure of The Financial 
News, is an appreciable improvement throughout the fixed 
mterest list, with the notable exception of long-dated 
Government stocks, which are down, and virtual stability of 
debentures and preference shares of investment trusts. All 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 





Price Indices | Average Yields 
| -- — — — 
woup and Number | ‘-..) a | | l 
of Securities |} Oct. | Mar Sept. | Oct. Oct Sept. | Oct 
28, | 31, 29, 27 28, 29, | 27, 
| 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 | 1941 | 1942 | 1942 
| | | 
4", Consols (146-5 147-5) 146-6) 146-5, 3-05) 3-03| 3-05 
Home Corpns. (4) | 138-9 | 141-3 | 141-9 | 142-1] 3-36 | 3-29] 3-28 
lal Debentures (43)...| 113-5 | 117-3 | 117-8 | 118-3 | 4-19 4:03 | 4-01 
Ital Preference (101)..| 98-1 | 103-5 | 105-1 | 106-0) 4:75 | 4:50! 4-46 
wsurance (10) | 96°2 99-5 | 106-7 | 109-9} 4:17] 3-81 3°75 
hilding Mats. (6 66:7} 63:0; 77-3; 81:5| 3-87! 3:77) 3-57 
al (8) | 80-6] 80-2} 84:5 91-4 6:49} 6:-49| 5-98 
\itton (5) ..... |} 25-2} 28-0] 37-9 41-6} 3-06] 3-61 3-36 
ms (8)... ....| 63°38] 69-3] 75-1] 79-4] 5-12] 3-13] 3-12 
wm and Steel (18) | 53-6] 52:1 58-6 | 61:9] 6:24 5 -92 5-61 
Wi (4)... 54-6 42:8 55-0 62°4| 3-54 4-52 4-01 
‘tal Production (90) 60-6 | 60-6) 66-9 70-3 5°36 4°96 474 
‘ome Rails (4) | 37-5] 43-1] 57-6) 64:4] 7:42) 6:-75| 6:12 
ital Distributwe (29)..| 45:1] 45:9) 55-8 | 59-2| 4-84 4-69 4-40) 
‘tal Miscellaneous (40)| 66°3 68:1) 73:9) 77-0) 5:19) 4-67} 4-48 
s 
LMM Classes) (159) ...| 58.2 | 58.8) 65.8) 69.1) 5.22) 483 4.61 


_—— 


thers show rises in price and resultant falls in yield. The 
changes are, however, greatest in the distributive section of 
dustry. Here, the fall in the debenture yield is from 3.89 
© 3.84 per cent, and that for the preferences from 5.03 to 
495. In the latter, the distributive section still gives the 
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highest yield of any, whereas in debentures it gives the 
lowest, having wrested that honour from the miscellaneous 
group. There can be little doubt that the movement owes a 
great deal to the enthusiasm recently shown for home 
railway equities. Four years ago, when most people were 
still sufficiently optimistic to hope that war might be 
avoided, the yields on railway equities, distributive prefer- 
ences and debentures were 9.21, 5.40 and 4.04, respectively. 
They are now 6.12, 4.95 and 3.84. Meanwhile, the yield on 
2} Consols has fallen from 3.49 to 3.05. 


Com pany Notes 


Wall Paper Manufacturers’ Assets 


The full accounts of Wall Paper Manufacturers to July 
31st last confirm the suggestion, made in a note on the 
profits position in The Economist of October 24th last, 
that the improvement in earnings was achieved at the ex- 
pense of liquidation of paper stocks. The directors make 
it plain that these stocks have, in fact, been totally 
exhausted—there is, of course, no hope of replacement 
before the end of the war—so that the balance-sheet drop 
from £512,960 to £263,216 qualitatively understates the 
position. Total profits, after tax but before depreciation, 
appear to have risen from £526,935 to £575,132, but this 
recovery is at the expense of exhaustion of stocks whose re- 
placement cost cannot be estimated, and the directors are 
fully justified in failing to raise the deferred dividend above 
the 4 per cent previously announced and in transferring 
£100,000 to reserve for rehabilitation. As is pointed out, 
the immediate post-war period is likely to be bleakly 
characterised by the cessation of immediate war demand 
and a continuing shortage of supplies, by the obligations to 
overhaul wall-paper producing machinery now standing 
idle, and to take back former employees from the Forces. 
The liquidation of stocks accounts for the balance-sheet rise 








Consolidated Main Reef Mines’ 
| and Estate, Limited. 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa.) | 
Extracted from the Annual Report for the Year ended 30th June, 1942. 
Capital, £1,247,602 in £1 Shares, all issued, fully paid. 


DIRECTORATE. 
DR. H. PIROW (Chairman). R. S. G. STOKES. | 
G. CARLETON JONES MAJOR C. 8S. GOLDMAN. | 
4. G. PETYT A. A. AURET. W. H. A. LAWRENCE. 


Tonnage Milled, 2,543,000. 
Per ton milled. 


Total Working Revenue ; .. $3,224,738 1 5 £1 5 4) 
Total Working Expenditure . 2,600,521 16 5 1 Oo 5 
Working Profit .. £694,216 5 0 £0 411 | 
Qo en —EEee Sa i 
| Total Profit for the Year .. .. £635,425 2 5 


Balance unappropriated at 30th ‘June, ae... 390,301 10 0 
iy a UY ee 407 10 6 


£1,026,134 211 
This amount has been dealt with as follows :— 
Expenditure on Capital Account for | 
CS is ie be. Ae 48 £12,393 15 9 
Miners’ Phthisis—Provision on 
account of Outstanding Liability 
as at 3lst July, 1941.. .. . 4,267 7 9 
sé aw eee” 4 301,292 14 3 
— 317,953 17 9 


£708,180 5 2 | 
Dividends declared during the year : 
No. 64 of 124 per cent., and No. 65 of 12} per cent 311,900 10 0 


Forfeited Dividends Account 






















Leaving a balance unappropriated of cs ce col | 6 oe 
ec 

The ore reserve has been re-estimated, and the available tonnage is | 

as follows: 








Value Width. =| 
| Tons. Dwt. Inches. | 
Main Reef. ; . COCReee .... 3.5 cone 6D 

Main Reef Leader oo Se lw ee: «=O 53.6 
| South Reef ..  .. — -. ee 3.8 ocean 
Bird Reef... .. 9,073,000 ... 2.8 dite ae 
| Total ee 58.3 
aed ae nme iaaetiin 
There are in addition 1,568,700 tons of payable ore valued at 
3.9 dwt. per ton contained in shaft and safety pillars not at present 


| available for stoping. | 
| Compared with the previous year, the available reserve shows a | 
| decrease of 737,100 tons, the value is 0.1 dwt. lower, and the estimated 
| stoping width is 0.7 inch less. 

The full Report and Accounts may be obtained from the London 
| Secretaries, A. MOIR & CO., No. 4 London-wall-buildings, London, E.C.2 
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in the totals of cash and investments from £2,434,050 to 
£3,104,342. Net loans to subsidiaries are reduced from 
£339,339 to £196,275, while net liquid assets are up from 
42,599,556 to £2,904,018. There is also an increase in the 
total of specified and free reserves from £928,936 to 
£,1,028,752. The profit position must be expected to 
deteriorate in the short run, but the financial resources of 
the group are considerable and recovery should be rapid 
when propitious conditions return. The {1 deferred stock, 
at 30s. ex dividend, yields as littie as £2 13s. 4d. per cent, 
implying great market confidence in recovery prospects. 


BAGS Results 


It is unfortunate that the satisfactory increase in gross 
receipts realised by Buenos Aires Great Southern in the 
year to June 30th last could make no contribution to elim- 
inating the accumulated deficit. The rise of nearly £1,000,000 
in total income to £11,067,826 is apparently due to the 
grain storage policy of the Argentine Government and the 
rise in meat exports to the United Kingdom. The increase 
was not totally eclipsed by the substantial rise in fuel costs, 
there being in fact an improvement in the expense ratio 
from 79.42 to 79.36, but the only result from the stand- 
point of preference and ordinary stockholders is to leave 
a net loss of £396,731 against £535,342. Thus, the debtor 


Years to June 30 


1940 1941 1942 

/ 4 4 
assenger receipts 2,660,101 2,586,168 2,731,560 
Gcoods aud livestock. 6,266,551 5,944,351 6,808,082 
Total gross receipts... . 10,493,421 10,173,446 11,067,826 
Working expenses .... 7,735,115 8,079,640 8,783,046 
expense ratio....... 73-71 79 -42 79 -36 
Iixchange loss........... 1,086,661 1,005,140 1,003,922 
\vailable for interestt . 1,801,552 1,202,763 1,361,285 
interest paid and accrued. 1,688,410 1,799,208 1,758,016 
(seneral reserve. . 100,000 


Carry forward... 61,103 Dr. 535,342 Dr. 932,073 


Including income from investments. 


carry forward amounts to £932,073. The rise in fuel costs 
is due to the virtually complete absence of coal and oil 
imports. The chairman, Mr J. M. Eddy, states that con- 
sumption of wood, which has to be transported from a 
distance, amounts to some 80,000 tons monthly. While it is 
clear that in present circumstances charges on this account 
must be expected to rise, Mr Eddy also reports pessimisti- 
cally on future receipts from grain transport. The acreage 
under cultivation in the area served by BAGS has decreased 
by some 25 per cent—presumably since before the war— 
and the future depends entirely on the Government’s policy 
as regards production, transportation and storage. The 4 
per cent debentures declined on the publication of the 
xccounts and now stand at 60, while the ordinary stock is 
quoted at Io. 


Central Argentine’s Plight 


The accounts of Central Argentine for the same period 
provide an even more melancholy picture of steadily in- 
creasing indebtedness. The following table indicates that— 
in contrast to BAGS—higher working expenses, represent- 
ing an increase in the expense ratio of some 1.8 per cent, 
more than wiped out the rise in gross receipts from 
£7,927,119 to £8,464,051. Thus, the accumulated deficit on 
the carry forward is more than doubled at £1,665,750, 
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against £797,643, and the day-to-day financial Managemen; 
of the railway would be impossible were it not for the 
scheme of arrangement of November, 1940, under Which 
payment of interest on 4 and 5 per cent debenture stock ang 
on the § per cent three-year secured notes was Postponed 
until July, 1943. As things stand at present, it is clear tha 
some further arrangement will have to be made at the Close 
of the current period. Operating conditions have Steadily 
worsened in the two years covered by the moratorium, ang 
the management is to-day less able to cover even its inescap. 


Years to Jun 30 
1940 194] 1942 
Passenger receipts 2,176,011 2,089,673 2,266 49¢ 
Goods and livestock...... 5,168,515 4,932,227 5,317,989 
Total gross receipts....... 8,404,084 7,927,119 8,464,951 
Working expenses ....... 6,856,526 6,974,140 — 7,59) 357 
Expense ratio .......... 81 -59 87 -98 89 69 
iuchange loss........... 712,662 02,532 506,65) 
Available for interestt. . 867,159 479,614 383,658 
Interest charges ... 1,282,568 *1,277,257 *1,251.764 
Carry forward... ; *Dr. 151,446 Dr. 797,643.Dyv.1 665.756 


+t Including income from investments 
+t Written off out of general reserve 
Of which £1,145,966 in 1940/41 and /1,143,312 in 194) )49 
postponed under scheme of November, 1940 


able liabilities than it was in November, 1940. In particular, 
Central Argentine shares with the other foreign-owned 
railways in Argentina the disadvantages which have 
followed the Government suspension of wage and salar 
deductions. The obligation to make increased contribu- 
tions to the railway pension fund does not appear to have 
been fully compensated by the rise in charges, both of 
which date from April last, while the net increase in traffic 
carried, despite the marked fall in the volume of wheat, 
did not keep pace with higher fuel charges. The Central 
Argentine stockholders seem to remain the least fortunate 
of all investors in South American rails. The 4 per cent 
debentures now stand at 37, while the ordinary stock is no 
more than 6}. 


Record Tea Output 


The output of Jokai (Assam) for the 1941 season rose 
from 9,919,369 Ib. of tea to 10,481,475 lb., the highest our- 
put ever achieved by the company, despite a decline in 
cultivated area of some 20 acres. Since the average price 
per lb.—adjusted to a London pre-war basis—amounted to 
15.10d., against 14.14d., while costs were strictly controlled, 
there is a substantial increase in gross income from £521,487 
to £593,525. Charges are all heavier, tax reserve requiring 
£92,000, against £47,000, and replacements and renewals 
£30,000, against £20,000, because of a rise in expenditure 
from this fund from £18,856 to £28,134. There is stil. 
however, a moderate increase in the equity surplus from 
£58,564 to £59,784, representing 10.7 against 10.2 per cent. 
The ordinary shares again receive 10 per cent, and the carr 
forward is raised from £50,734 to £52,701. Lord Meston 
points out in his speech that, despite war conditions and the 
assistance provided by the company to the military autho- 
rities at the time of the retreat from Burma, 141 acres were 
replanted last year—a total which compares with 87 acres 
in 1940. He indicates that the proportion of crop to be 
sold under contract to the Ministry of Food will be higher 
in the current season, while in 1943 official purchases will 
probably absorb the whole output. Despite the apparent 
fall in production costs of .35d. per lb., there has been 
some increase in over-all manufacturing costs. The balance- 
sheet shows a slight increase in net liquid assets from 
£416,014 to £421,939, since higher cash holdings and ad- 
vances against the 1942 crop have been almost equalled 
by the increase in creditors and tax reserve. The most 
striking single change is the increase in total cash from 
£72,062 to £162,060, for which a jump in holdings % 
Calcutta from £1,671 to £87,452 is mainly responsible. 
The outlook is, of course, governed mainly by political and 
military considerations, but the purely commercial prospects 
are encouraging. The £1 ordinary shares, at 29s. 3d. % 
dividend, yield £6 16s. 9d. per cent, 
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Industry 


The Road Haulage Scheme 

The details of the new road haulage scheme, whose 
gims are set out On page 570, can be set out under tree 
headings: organisation, operational control, and the method 
of acquisition of vehicles by the Ministry of War ‘Trans- 
port. First, the scheme will be operated through a regional 
organisation. There are to be twelve divisions coinciding 
‘with the Civil Defence Regions ; each division will be 
subdivided into suitable areas, and vehicles are to be 
grouped into pools of about 450 vehicles, each centred on a 
firm with the requisite facilities. The divisional and area 
haulage officers will be drawn mainly from the industry, 
' put they will not be actively associated with the operation 
| of any private haulage concern while they hold office ; the 
I unit controllers will normally be drawn from the staffs of 
the concerns which form the nuclei of the units, and 
they will act as servants of the Ministry. Secondly, area 
officers and unit controllers will be responsible for ensuring 
that no traffic is accepted which should be carried by 
some other form of transport, and that such traffic as is 
conveyed by road is moved at the lowest possible cost in 
vehicle miles, by the use of the most suitable vehicle in each 
\ case, and by the elimination, so far as possible, of partially 
loaded and empty vehicle mileage. There is to be close 
contact between the new organisation and the road haulage 
branch of the Regional Transport Commissioners, who will 
supervise the issue of fuel to the units. Subject to certain 
l exceptions, control will initially not cover traffic conveyed 
for distances of less than 60 road miles. Short-distance 
traffic carried under the existing road haulage scheme will 
continue to be dealt with by the area officers. Thirdly, the 
‘method by which the Ministry will acquire vehicles is not 
uniform. Some haulage undertakings, to be selected by the 
Minister, with the advice of the Regional Transport Com- 
missioners, will be taken over bodily ; compensation is to 
be on the basis of the net profits of the undertaking con- 
cerned for the average of any two accounting years within 
the period from January 1, 1935, to December 31, 1938, 
subject to appropriate adjustments for any change in the 
capital value of the assets employed in the business. Other 
) hauliers who wish the Ministry to take over their vehicles 
must apply to the Regional Transport Commissioners, and 
| must satisfy them that the lorries are in good condition, 
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|| NEW MODDERFONTEIN GOLD MINING COMPANY, LTD. 


j 


(Incorporated in the 
Extracted from the Annual Report tor the Year ended 30th June, 1942. 
Issued Capital, £1,400,000, in 2,800,000 Shares at 10s. each. 


DIRECTORATE. 
j Dr. H. PIROW (Chairman 8. C. BLACK, KR. W rFRENNELI 
MAJOR ¢ GOLDMAN G. CARLETON JONES JOHN MARTIN Rk. S. G. STOKES 


Tonnage milled, 2,371,000. 


Per ton milled 
Yotal Working R nur £2,689,944 18 3 £1 2 8 
fotal Working Expenditurs 1,882,655 9 10 015 10 
Working Profit £807,289 8 5 £0 610 
Total Profit for the Year . £808,613 & 7 
tJalance unappropriated at 30th June, 1941 236,420 7 6 
Forfeited Dividends Account 922 15 11 
£1,045,956 12 0 
: rl imount has been dealt with as follows 
Miners’ Phthisis— Provision on account of Outstanding Liability as at 31st July, 1941 £12,150 1 7 
Taxation 446,272 7 5 
464,422 9 0 
oe 581,534 3 0 
Dividends declared during the year—No. 71 of 12) per cent. and No, 72 r cent ; 350,000 0 0 
Leaving a balance unappropriated of ; ; £231,534 3 0 
The Ore Reserve was re-estimated as at 30th June, 1942, and is as follows 
l 7 AVAILABLE. UNAVAILABLE rOTAl 
} Value j | =r Valu | Value 
Dwt Width, Dwt Width, Dwt Width, 
Tons | Per Ton. Inches, Tons Per Ton Inches Tons Per Tor Inches 
South Reef and Marker.. | 1,214,300 2.5 47.4 95,500 3.4 46.3 1,309,800 2.6 47.3 
Et ree 623,300 2.8 42.2 75,200 4.7 41.9 698,500 3.0 42.2 
N.A. 3, 4 and 5 256,500 2.3 43.0 90,800 2.8 44.4 347,300 2.4 43.4 
N.A. 1 and 2 1,956,500 3.0 48.7 84,900 3.3 53.5 2,041,400 3.0 48.9 
Main Reef Leader . 739,300 4.0 49.4 93,000 4.4 57.9 832,300 4.0 50.2 
Black Reef . 9,400 5.1 66.1 9,400 5.1 66.1 
Total ___ 4,799,300 3.0 47.2 439,400 3.7 | 48.3 5,238,700 _3.0 47.3 
Compared with the estimate made a year previously, the total reserve shows a decrease of 722,900 tons, the value being lower by 0.1 dwt. 


and the width greater by 0.2 inch. 
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The full Report and Accounts may be obtained from the London Secretaries, 


and Trade 


and that they have been employed continuously in long- 
distance traffic for a period of twelve months ; such vehicles 
will be hired on the basis of a fixed schedule of rates, 
which will be paid irrespective of the use made of them, 
and, when laid-up, they will be maintained in serviceable 
condition. Owners of controlled vehicles will retain their 
business identities ; they will continue to maintain their own 
vehicles and employ their own drivers. In the interests 
of economy, some of the traffic now carried in traders’ own 
vehicles will have to be transferred to hauliers; if the 
Ministry desires to keep in reserve vehicles rendered idle 
by this transfer an allowance will be paid for interest on 
capital and necessary overheads, but there is no provision 
for automatic compensation. It is expected that the new 
scheme will become operative some time between December 
and January. 


Coastwise Shipping 

Coastwise shipping has long played an important part 
as an essential branch of Great Britain’s transport system. 
Its role has never been more important than at the present 
time, when the use of road vehicles must be kept at a 
minimum and when the railway system is almost stretched 
to the limit. In the early part of the war, heavy calls were 
made upon the coasters by the Admiralty and during the 
period of heavy air raids in 1940-41, the carrying capacity 
of coastwise shipping was further reduced. Since then, 
however, it has carried goods in growing volume and, as 
Lord Leathers pointed out to the members of the Institute 
of Transport om Tuesday, the tonnage of shipping now 
employed on the coasts is greater than before the war. Apart 
from their normal function, coasters are being used success- 
fully to speed up the turn round of deep-sea vessels. 
Wherever possible, Lord Leathers pointed out, “we dis- 
charge the ocean-going ship overside direct into coasters.” 
Further evidence of the task performed by coastwise ship- 
ping has been provided by the 21st annual report of the 
British Motor and Sailing Ship Owners’ Association which 
represents a section of the smaller coastal tramps. While 
some coasters have been requisitioned by the Ministry of 
War Transport, coastal tramps as a group have not been 
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brought under direct Government control, but the vessels 
operate at controlled rates of freight. In order to smooth 
out discrepancies in earnings, arising from uneven employ- 
ment of individual vessels, the Association has devised a 
scheme of mutual compensation which has found ready 
support from one of the most individualistic sections of the 
shipping industry. The Association, incidentally, shows that 
as a result of the need for economising manpower and fuel 
the old-fashioned sailing barge has come into its own again. 


* * * 


Merchant Shipbuilding 

In its Seventeenth Report of the session 1941-42, the 
Select Committee on National Expenditure pays tribute to 
the achievements of the merchant shipbuilding and repair- 
ing industry. The rate of output of ships has been greatly 
increased since the beginning of the war; the building 
programme was substantially achieved in 1941 and was 
slightly exceeded during the first six months of this year ; 
the output per worker has greatly increased and has 
probably never been as high as now—in one region, output 
rose by one-half between February, 1941, and June of 
this year; finally, the arrears of repair work which 
threatened to become serious at the end of the winter of 
1940-41 have been cleared off, partly as a result of the 
decline in the volume of work and partly because of im- 
provements in organisation. Judged by pre-war standards 
the industry’s wartime record is a good one and, as is by 
now well known, man for man its output is appreciably 
bigger than in the United States, whose achievements 
have attracted so much, and certainly well-deserved, praise. 
Yet, the Committee, which, rightly, was concerned with 
potential output rather than with pre-war standards, has 
revealed an alarming list of shortcomings. Its recom- 
mendations cover almost every aspect of the industry’s 
activities. They include, among others, suggestions for the 
increased cmployment of women, the avoidance of idle 
time, the extension of the system of payment by results, 
closer collaboration between management and labour, the 
extension of prefabrication and standardisation, the appoint- 
ment of a technical intelligence staff, the grouping of firms 
building similar vessels under a “leader,” and the review 
of the allocation of building programmes. In view of the 
vital importance of an increase in Allied shipping tonnage 
—fortunately combined new construction now exceeds 
losses—the Committee’s recommendations deserve close 
and urgent consideration. 


x x * 


The Coal Output Bonus Scheme 


In normal times there is always a considerable expan- 
sion in the production and sale of coal between the third and 
fourth quarters of the year. Thus, in the five pre-war years, 
1934-38, the increases ranged from 8.8 per cent in 1937 to 15 
per cent in 1935, and for the whole of this period the 
average increase was just under 12 per cent. The main cause 
of this greater activity at the pits during the last three 
months of each year is the seasonal demand for coals for 
household consumption and central heating. In the export 
trade the variation in volume between the two quarterly 
periods is usually very slight, for the business lost during the 
closed season in the Baltic and Canadian trades is usually 
balanced by larger shipments in the open winter trades. 
These trends were temporarily interrupted in 1940 by war 
conditions, and the loss of the North Sea and Mediterranean 
markets was responsible for a drop of 4.4 million tons, or 
74 per cent, in the December compared with the September 
quarter. By the early part of 1941, the industry had read- 
justed itself on a contracted basis to the new conditions, and 
the output statistics for the December quarter of that year 
showed a gain over those of the September quarter of about 
2 million tons, or just under 4 per cent. These seasonal fac- 
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tors must be borne in mind in any consideration of the tr 

of production under the influence of the Output bo 

scheme, The proportion of the national output in Septemme 
which qualified for bonuses, ranging from 3d. per shift ir 
North Derbyshire to 1s. 3d. per shift in Shropshire, emeemaean 
to between 9 per cent and 10 per cent. When the ey 
the bonus scheme was under consideration by the Joi 

Standing Consultative Committee of the industry ang th 
Greene Board of Investigation, administrative difficulties Ww : 
expected owing to the uneven trends of district production ¢ 
war. In Nottinghamshire, as in one or two other coalfields 
the output per manshift worked at the coal face had no 
merely been maintained but actually increased. Enlistmen 
reduced the proportion of shifts worked at the coal re 
but in the March quarter of the current year the aye M 
output per manshift worked (all workers) in Derby ant 
Notts was only about 1 cwt less than that in the Corres. 
ponding period of 1939, whereas in Durham it was over 

cwts, less, in South Wales about 3 cwts, in Yorkshire over i 
cwts, and for the industry as a whole about 2} cwts less, 
In the light of these facts the representatives of the coal 
owners and miners’ leaders, in their joint recommendation 
to the Board of Investigation, suggested that if in any district 
either side or both sides were of opinion that special cir. 
cumstances warranted a modification of the standard output 
(having regard to the standards of other districts) applica- 
tion for its modification could be made to the Joint Standing 
Consultative Committee, and, failing agreement by that body 
to the Board of Investigation. Since the expiration of the 
first period under the scheme outputs have improved jn 
Northumberland, Durham, South Wales, Scotland, Lancs 
and Cheshire, as well as in some of the districts included in 
the Midland Amalgamated Area, and there is thus every 


probability that bonuses covering a greater percentage of the | 


national output will be payable in respect of the second 
period. 


Cigarettes 

For reasons, presumably of high politica! and social 
importance, tobacco occupies a unique place in war 
economy. The guiding principle of tobacco control, since the 
dark days of acute cigarette shortage, has been to maintain 
supplies to meet public demand The one sacrifice which 
on no account must be required of the people is to smoke 
less. For the last eighteen months, the same average 
quantity of tobacco has been released from bond each 
month. Distribution has been steadily improved, and now 
it does not need courage on the part of an unknown 
customer to ask for cigarettes. The old familiar dis- 
plays on shelves, which reappeared with the last Budget, 
continue. Consumption is higher than before the war and 
it is hoped to keep supplies steady. Some contribution to 
war economy is at last to be asked from the trade—not, 
of course, a drastic one, nothing like a sacrifice ; but quite 
definitely, a contribution. In common with other les- 
favoured consumer goods trades, it is to economise trans- 
port. A saving of 46 per cent or 12 million ton miles per 
annum will be effected in the transport of cigarettes to 
wholesalers. So that the public is not deprived of its 
favourite brands—which, of course, is too dreadful to 
contemplate—the five biggest manufacturing firms who 
make 80 per cent of the total will make each 
other’s cigarettes. This has already been done by 
chocolate manufacturers, but it is in contrast with the 
Ministry of Food’s general practice in its zoning schemés, 
where manufacturers are given a free hand within the 
limits of the specifications imposed on all of them. The 
Ministry of Food’s zoning scheme also affects retailers, but 
so far nothing has been done to simplify the complexity of 
distribution to the tobacconist. At present, a single retailer 
may receive supplies from three or four different sources, 
varying from the manufacturer to a wholesale distributor 
who handles several manufacturers’ products, It is hoped 
to rationalise this section of distribution later and to deal 
with the transport of pipe tobacco. The Tobacco Controller 
admitted that releases of tobacco are larger than before the 
war and that he hoped the present favourable—and favoured 
—position would continue next year. Rightly but surprfis- 
ingly, he did not feel justified in making more cigarettes 
available for Christmas. There is no reason why mor 
cigarettes should be smoked. He also appealed to the public 
not to scorn the loose cigarette. Most cigarettes have to 
packed loose—as, indeed, all should be—since the allocation 
of packing materials has been cut to 30 per cent of the 
pre-war level. 
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Domestic Pottery 


Since June Ist last, domestic pottery has been manu- 
factured only under Board of Trade licence. Only relatively 
essential articles have been manufactured since then, and 
those only of plain and undecorated types. A further 
measure of control has been embodied in the Domestic 
Pottery (Manufacture and _ Supply) (No. 3) Direction 
(SR and O No. 2210), which comes into operation on 
Juuary I, 1943. The new regulations limit the range of 
gzes of the articles which may be made in ware other than 
china. The schedule specifies the number of sizes of each 
gticle which may be made by each manufacturer. For 
gample, a firm may produce flat plates in four sizes, vary- 
ing between 6 and 10 inches in diameter, and only two 
offee pots with capacities between } and 3 pints. It is to 
pe hoped that in cases like the latter, the Board of Trade 
wil ensure that a wide selection of sizes is available to 
the public. Manufacturers will only be permitted to pro- 
duce one shape for each size of article they decide upon. 
They must register the shapes and sizes they propose to 
manufacture in stoneware with the English Stoneware 
Manufacturers’ Association and in pottery other than stone- 
ware with the British Pottery Manufacturers’ Federation. 


Butchers’ Wages 


The Joint Industrial Council for the Retail Meat Trade 
has been operating its agreement on wages and conditions 
since October 5th. In London (the City of London and 
the Metropolitan Police District) shop managers receive 
717s. 6d. to 110S., according to turnover ; in provincial “A” 
areas (places outside London with populations over 10,000), 
74s. 6d. to 107s.; in all other places, 71s. 6d. to 104s. a 
week. Manageresses receive ros. less. Where weekly turn- 
over exceeds £220, rates are subject to mutual arrange- 
ments. In London, male assistants and cashiers’ rates rise 
from 25S. at 16 years to 7§s. at 24 years. Provincial “A” 
rates are 3s. less, and provincial “B” rates 6s. a week 
less than in London. Women begin at 20s. in London, at 
16, and rise to §3S. at 23 years. In the provinces, rates are 
2s. and 3s. less. All these rates are minimum rates, and 
apply to a Working week not exceeding 48 hours. Pro- 
vision is made in the agreement for paid holidays and 
sick leave. All sections of retail trade are now covered 
by JIC agreements, except transport workers attached to 
retail firms. A JIC is discussing wages and conditions for 
workers engaged in delivery in all branches of the retail 
trade. The other agreements have been described in The 
Economist: food, July 5, 1941; drapery and outfitting, 
October 4, 1941 ; furnishing, January 31, 1942; tobacco 
and allied trades, April 18, 1942 ; and hairdressing, May 2, 
1942. The agreements made by these joint industrial 
councils represent a welcome improvement in the conditions 
of retail trade workers. 


Railwaywomen 


The extent to which women are substituted for men 
in all industries is considerably greater in this war than in 
the last. Railways are an important example of this trend. 
The main line railways and London Transport at the 
present time employ over 105,000 women—about 16 per 
cent of a total staff of some 639,000. In 1939 the percentage 
of women was as low as 4, and the number employed less 
than 27,000. At the end of 1916, there were more than 
46,000 railwaywomen, and when their number rose to 
65,000 at the end of the war, they were approximately 
Io per cent of the total employed. In peacetime, women’s 
work on the railways was confined mainly to the serving 
of refreshments, cleaning, and clerical and workshop work. 
Their sphere was extended during 1914-18, but the variety 
of jobs they are now engaged in is unprecedented. There 
are few departments apart from engine driving and train 
conducting in which women are not found. Women are 
now working in stations, in signal boxes, on railway lines, 
and in road transport connected with railways. In railway 
workshops they are used in skilled as well as unskilled jobs. 
The railways have maintained the extra wartime burden 
of traffic with a slightly smaller total staff, and the women 
have made possible the release of nearly 100,000 railwaymen 
for service in the Armed Forces. 


* * * 


German Food Rations 


The accompanying table, showing the application of the 
principle of differential rationing to food in Germany, was 
published with a Note on page §§2 in last week’s Economist. 
Unfortunately, two of the figures—those shown in italics— 
were misplaced in the table given last week. 


Foop RATIONS 


(Rations of normal consumer = 100) 


Bread Meat Fats 

Children 
Oto 3 vears... wieeewas 49 \ 57 <1 f 66 
, + c vd . 
se, 7 gai sap Sereda 95 of 91-3 
6 ,, 10 . Heth a acnaieteae sn 75-5 \ 114 *129 -2 
Youths: 10 to 20 vears... . 115-5f \ $143 
Normal consumers...... its oral 100 100 100 
Night workers and workers on 

very long shifts......... , 126 -5 157 110 
Heavy workers..... i uSdke etal 162 200 148 -6 
Heaviest workers...............- 207 271 279 


Note.—Children up to 6 years receive the same meat ration 
and children and youths from the age of 6 to 18 years also 
receive a uniform meat ration. For bread, the age of the normal 
consumer is put at over 20 years, and for meat and fats at over 
18 years 

For children from 6 to 14 years 

+ For youths from 14 to 18 years. 





DOMINION OF CANADA 


THREE AND A QUARTER PER CENT. REGISTERED 
STOCK, 1958-63 

For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due 
lt January, 1943, the BALANCES will be STRUCK on the 
evening of the Ist December, 1942, after which date the Stock 
will be transferred ex-dividend 
For BANK of MONTREAL, Financial Agents of the Dominion 
of Canada in ‘.ondon, 

EDWARD POPE, Manage! 
47 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 2. 2nd November, 1942. 


ome 


PROVINCE OF ONTARIO 


THREE AND A HALF PER CENT. REGISFERED STOCK, 1946 

AND FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. REGISTERED 

STOCK, 1945-65 
For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due 
it January, 1943, the BALANCES will be STRUCK on the 
Wening of the Ist December, 1942, after which date the Stock 
1 be transferred ex-dividend 
For BANK of MONTREAL, 
EDWARD POPE, Manager. 

47 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 2. 2nd November, 1942. 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 
FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT REGISTERED STOCK, 1954 
For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due 
January, 1943, the BALANCES will be STRUCK on the 
ening of the Ist December, 1942, after which date the Stock 
Will be transferred ex-dividend. 
For BANK of MONTREAL, 
= EDWARD POPE, Manager. 
47 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 2nd November, 1942. 


PROVINCE OF NEW BRUNSWICK 
FOUR PER CENT. REGISTERED STOCK, 199 
For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due 
Ist January, 1943, the BALANCES will be STRUCK on the 
evening of the Ist December, 1942, after which date the Stock 
will be transferred ex-dividend. 
For BANK of MONTREAL, 
EDWARD POPE, Manager. 
17 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 2. 2nd November, 1942. 


CITY OF REGINA 
FIVE PER CENT. CONSOLIDATED REGISTERED STOCK 
1943-63 

For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due 
Ist January, 1943, the BALANCES will be STRUCK on the 
evening of the Ist December, 1942, after which date the Stock 
will be transferred ex-dividend. 

For BANK of MONTREAL, 
EDWARD POPE, Manager. 
17 Threadneedle, Street, E.C. 2. 2nd November, 1942. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
TO THE ECONOMIST 


£ s. d. 
12 Months - - - 3 0 O 
6 Months - - - £10 0 
Cheques to be made payable to The Economist Newspaper Ltd.) 
Publishing Office : 
Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2 
Telephone No. : Temple Bar 3316 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE ECONOMIST 


BRITISH CELANESE LIMITED 


ARREARS OF PREFERENCE DIVIDEND 


THE BOARD’S SCHEME 
DR DREYFUS’S SPEECH 


An extraordinary general meeting of 
British Celanese, Limited, was held, on 
the 29th ultimo, at Winchester House, Old 
Broad Street, London, E.C., to consider 
resolutions approving a scheme for satisfy- 
ing the arrears of dividend on the second 
preference shares. 

Dr Henry Dreyfus (chairman of the com- 
pany) presided. 

The chairman said: The object of this 
meeting is to consider the recommendations 
of the board for satisfying the arrears of 
dividends on the 7} per cent. participating 
second cumulative preference shares, based 
on the documents issued on behalf of the 
board. That the board was justified in 
recommending the adoption of this scheme, 
and that it is considered to be a fair and 
equitable scheme, is shown by the large 
support which has been forthcoming from 
the shareholders affected by it. 


INTERESTS OF BOTH CLASSES 


} 


I will endeavour to convince you, not 
only by the explanations which I shall give, 
but also by my answers to the questions 
which you will have the opportunity to put 
to me. I hope that I may succeed in get- 
ting the requisite majority in favour of the 
scheme, or even a majority in excess of that 
required. If this is possible, my board and 
I will be more than satisfied that we have 
achieved, in the best interests of both 
classes of shareholders affected, the object 
for which we have assembled here. 

In my capacity of chairman, even though 
this remark applies really to the separate 
class meetings only, I feel it is my duty 
to draw the attention of the shareholders 
who may be against the scheme to the 
remedy available to them, namely, that the 
holders of 15 per cent. of the issued shares 
of the class of share whose rights have been 
varied by the passing of the necessary reso- 
lutions with the requisite majority, provided 
they did not vote in favour of such resolu- 
tion, may apply to the Court to have the 
variation cancelled. 

Already before the war I intimated that 
the first suitable opportunity would be 
taken to submit proposals for dealing with 
the accumulated arrears, but it will be 
readily understood that the matter could 
not be taken in hand until sufficient time 
had elapsed to allow an appreciation to be 
formed as to the effects of the war upon 
the company’s position. 

As you will have seen from the circular 
issued, the necessary experience has in the 
opinion of the board now been gained, and 
in addition a basis for the company’s stan 
dard profit for E.P.T. has now been estab 
lished, with the exception of an outstanding 
claim of a substantial nature in regard to 
which we are in the hands of the tax 
authorities, and, therefore, I cannot say any 
more in this connection. Whatever the 
result of that claim may be, the directors 
have not considered it in the recommenda- 
tions which they have put forward. 


CURRENT TRADING POSITION 


It is obvious that the scheme must be 
based on the position at which the company 
has now arrived, including an estimate of 
profits to June, 


1942, and the current 
trading position. The estimate shows a 
distinct improvement in the company’s 


position, which has also been maintained 
since that date. In considering future 
stability and development, it will be rea- 
lised that any forecast of the future must 
be dependent on many factors which are 
beyond our control. 


The profit and loss accounts for the past 
three years are as follows: — 


Balance of trading account 
Balance after charging :— 


General sales and administrative expenses, 
excise duty, adjustments of stock values, 
research and advertising, additions to 
patent rights, director’s remuneration. . 


Balance after deducting :— 

Depreciation, A.R.P. provision, commu- 
tation of royalties, interest and premium 
on Debentures, but subject to excess 
profits tax and income tax........... 


The account for the year to June 29, 
1942, is an estimate and is subject to audit. 
The comparative figures for the previous 
two years are given in order that the share- 
holders may have a better picture of the 
position, 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


I think you will agree that these results 
for the past year are satisfactory. Develop- 
ments of various kinds are in expectation 
or already under way, which may help still 
further to consolidate the position. The 
result is all the more satisfactory as it has 
been achieved under very strenuous and 


difficult operating conditions, and is mainly 


due to the large research expenditure which 
has been incurred by the company over the 
last ten years, and which continues to bear 
fruit. 

It may also interest you to know that 
these profits have resulted from the opera- 
tion of only a part of the plant, and hence, 
obviously, if the company had the oppor- 
tunity of operating the plants to their 
fullest extent—which may become possible 
in view of many further developments aris- 
ing out of our research, about which I 
cannot say more now—it is expected that 
the results would be still better, although 
any additional profit in the main would be 
absorbed by E.P.T. 

You will notice that the cash and 
Government securities at the end of June, 
1942, which amounted to nearly £2,200,000, 
showed a very substantial increase over the 
figure of £1,000,000 for the previous year, 
and to-day are approximately {2,400,000 


E.P.T. POSITION 


Che next point of importance in con 

dering the merits of the scheme and the 
security which it affords is the amount of 
E.P.T. already paid, and that accruing up 
to the end of June last, estimated at 
£650,000; calculated up to the present 
date, this estimate would increase to ap- 
proximately £750,000, after deduction of 
the appropriate amount for N.D.C. If con- 
ditions contjnue on the current basis up to 
the end of the present financial year, it is 
expected that this provision will surpass the 
million-£ mark. 

This therefore gives you an idea of what 
the company has to draw upon in order to 
meet any future deficiencies in the profits 
earned compared with the standard allowed. 
in case any adversity should arise for rea- 
sons beyond our control. In giving you 
these figures I would point out that the 
so-called “ nest-egg ” of 20 per cent. refund 
after the war has not been considered at all, 
in view of its doubtful nature, and in view 
of so many strings being actually attached 
to it by law. 

I have volunteered this information be- 
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the above net annual amount would 


0 

1 sap be available as follows :— f 

i 2} per cent, participation ... 53,125 
, For redemption of funding certifi- 

rs fF cateS «. +--+: sepegeeeesereseneeenenes -» 31,875 

ped For ordinary dividend of approxi- 

“ mately 11} per cent., less tax on 

cre, 2,211,333 108., the present 

ing} issued capital ..... ea 127,500 

rd £212,500 


M./ The amount for redemption of the fund- 
—{ ing certificates, namely, £31,875 before- 
\ mentioned, is equivalent to 25 per cent. of 
2g, | the dividend of 11} per cent. (£127,500) on 
5” | the ordinary shares. The figure of £53,125 
after tax is the figure of maximum partici- 
tion to which the second preference 
534) shareholders are entitled. 
The ordinary shareholder would there- 
' fore be giving up to the second preference 
shareholder during the period of eight years 
j the substantial amount of approximately 
| £850,000 gross or £425,000 net, which 
39 represents the aggregate of eight years’ par- 
ticipation. In addition, interest will be 
| payable on the certificates from Novem- 
her I, 1942. This also the ordinary share- 
holders have to give up. This is quite 
13/ apart from the fact that if payment of 
arrears is made in cash over a period the 


, second preference shareholders themselves’ 


(would also be losers of their participating 
rights until the arrears were wiped out. 


PROVISIONS FOR REDEMPTION 


In arriving at these dispositions the board 
had not in mind the redemption of the 
certificates on a fixed basis, especially so 
long as the prevailing conditions exist, and 
in particular the E.P.T.; the redemption 
provisions, in order to fit in with the con- 
ditions, must be based on the fortunes of 
the company in so far as, if surplus profits 
are made over and above the § per cent. 
interest on the certificates and the fixed 
dividend requirements of the second prefer- 
ence shares, a reasonable part of this sur- 
plus must be made available for redemption 
purposes. If ordinary dividends are paid 
the redemption provisions are compulsory, 
and in years in which no ordinary divi- 
dends are paid, but where profits are still 
available, the amount of the redemption 
is left to the discretion of the board within 
the stated limit of not more than 25 per 
cent, 

4 If the scheme goes through, and if it is 

admitted as a fact, as indicated in recent 
publications, that the changing of the in- 
cai} terest rate on the certificates from 4 per 
ning Cent. to § per cent. would give the latter 

a value nearer par, it means that taking 
ong interest into account a holder who sells his 
nei} Certificates would be better off than he 

| would be if he were to be paid the arrears 

} in cash over a pe:od of years. In other 

words, he would noi be out of pocket, with 

| the great advantage of the possibility of 
_) tanking for his participation dividend at a 
much earlier date. 

A suggestion has been made that the 
second preference shareholders should get 
patt of their arrears in ordinary shares. 
There is no justification whatever for this 
proposal, and it would never be agreed to 
by the ordinary shareholders. It must, 
sy therefore, be ruled out, especially as it 
1d affects the equitable balance between the 
. | tWO classes of shareholders, and it would be 
} Uajust to the ordinary shareholders, who 

have already made sacrifices several times 

in the past. Before such a recommendation 
| could be considered the earning capacity of 
the company would need to have arrived at 
4 stage where the board could foresee that 
. Ne no possibility, or only a slender 
sk Possibility, of earning such reduced profits 

4 would not permit of a reasonable return 
See rcinary shares, If that were the 
m can ¢€ profits would have become so 
| as never to have given a chance to 
* the ordinary shares unless a_ transaction 
4 Cutting down the capital of both shares had 

N made. This, however, is not the case 

80 far as this company is concerned. On 
d - Contrary, the profits are so large that if 

* Were not for E.P.T. not only would the 
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participation rights of the second preference 
shareholders operate to their maximum, but 
there would also be an excellent return for 
the ordinary shareholders. The estimated 
profits for the year to June 27, 1942, already 
published, show what the position would be 
if the E.P.T. did not exist, without even 
considering future prospects. It is obvious 
that under such conditions there can be no 
question of encroaching to the slightest 
degree on the equity of the ordinary share- 
holders, in view of the earning power estab- 
lished, as indicated by the published esti- 
mated profits, which give an indication for 
arriving at the potential value of the ordi- 
nary shares, and the board is against such 
an encroachment, 


POSITION OF ORDINARY SHAREHOLDERS 


The board, while protecting the interests 
of the preference shareholders to the fullest 
extent to see that they get the most favour- 
able conditions possible, is equally deter- 
mined to protect the interests of the ordi- 
nary shareholders. Therefore it is useless 
to put up such a suggestion as I have men- 
tioned under prevailing conditions. The 
before-mentioned earning power also justi- 
fies the value of the goodwill represented 
by approximately £1,900,000, together with 
the outstanding royalty of £733,706—that 
is to say, about £2,634,000—and is also 
supported by the large research expendi- 
ture incurred in past years. This answers 
some comments which have been made in 
connection with the scheme. 

I think I have explained to you the ele- 
ments which form the basis for the scheme 
recommended. I hope they may have 
enabled you to appreciate the recommenda- 
tions put forward, and I will now proceed 
to discuss on their merits the various 
schemes which have been considered and 
which finally led up to the recommended 
scheme. 

An alternative method of satisfying the 
arrears would obviously have been to pay 
them in cash out of profits, as such profits 
became available. This, however, in view 
of E.P.T., would take such a long time that 
it could not be considered, in addition to 
which, during such period many misfor- 
tunes might occur beyond the control of 
the company. 

Another suggested scheme involving a 
combination of cash and ordinary shares is 
ruled out, because the incidence of E.P.T. 
is such that the profits available for dis- 
tribution would not permit this course to 
be followed, and in any case the ordinary 
shareholders would not agree, as it would 
be unfair and inequitable. 


MERITS OF SCHEME 


If the proposed scheme is not adopted 
the board will regard it as more than un- 
fortunate, as they feel it will be impossible 
for them to submit any other scheme until 
the situation is more normal and the E.P.T. 
completely changed. 

I now proceed to summarise in con- 
densed form the advantages of the proposed 
scheme, and in this connection I have to 
rely on the circular and draft resolutions 
issued by the board, the latter being framed 
in such a way as to make them, if accepted, 
final and binding on the company, subject 
to one amendment to the effect that the 
4 per cent. interest rate is increased to 
5 per cent. 

By the adoption of this scheme the fixed 
dividend of the second preference share- 
holders is secured, so far as one can foresee, 
in view of the profit statement made up to 
the end of the last financial year, and in 
view of my remarks as to what the profits 
are estimated to be up to date and what 
may be anticipated, provided unforeseen 
circumstances do not arise which are 
beyond the control of the company. 

In addition, the arrears of dividend on 
the second preference shares are satisfied 
immediately in the form of certificates bear- 
ing interest at the rate of § per cent., which, 
according to the general observations made 
elsewhere, are expected to have a market 
value of par or approximately par. There- 
fore, instead of waiting for ten or twelve 


$87 


years or until the end of the war, or uptil 
the E.P.T is reduced or rescinded, the 
latter two of which are unknown factors, 
the second preference shareholders become 
immediate possessors of interest-bearing 
certificates, whereas if the arrears were 
satisfied by cash over a period of ten years 
or longer, the second preference share- 
holders would not be enutled to any such 
interest, and hence the 24 per cent. partici- 
pating dividend would be delayed in its 
effect probably for the same period, and the 
second preference shareholders would there- 
fore be at a disadvantage compared with 
their position under the scheme. 


REALIZABLE INVESTMENTS 


The second preference shareholders 
therefore become the possessors of an in- 
vestment which they can, if they wish, 
realise at their leisure. In addition, a: 
these certificates will bear § per cent. in- 
terest and are redeemable with a § pe: 
cent, premium, the difference between the 
assumed market value and the redemption 
value is so small now that the interest has 
been increased from 4 per cent, to § per 
cent. that the shareholders possessing the 
certificates will probably not feel much in- 
clination to realise them, as might have 
been the case if the interest had remained 
at 4 per cent. In the latter case, obviously 
it would have been far more desirable that 
the redemption provisions should operate 
as quickly as possible, so that the second 
preference shareholders would get the full 
value of the certificates. The board hopes 
that when we return to normal times, oi 
when E.P.T. is abolished or substantialiy 
reduced, the redemption obiigation may 
become very considerable. 

I should like here to explain that, 
although the board has decided to recom- 
mend the increase in interest from 4 pei 
cent. to § per cent., they were firmly con 
vinced that the 4 per cent. previously sug- 
gested, plus the possibility of receiving 
sooner the 2} per cent. participation, would 
have provided ample compensation for the 
second preference shareholders. However, 
in order to avoid any impression of injustice 
in view of the criticism raised, and the 
doubt raised in the mind of the board as 
to the value of the certificate, it was con- 
sidered advisable to agree to increase the 
interest rate to 5 per cent., in order to get 
away from the contention that a security 
was being offered on a basis of 8s. which, 
in fact, was supposed by the market to be 
only worth 6s. 

These advantages alone should be suffi- 
cient to convince the second preference 
shareholders that the scheme is not onl) 
sound, but is fair and equitable to them 
and is in their best interest. 

I think I have given you in the main 
the advantages which would result to the 
second preference shareholders by the 
adoption of the scheme recommended by 
the board, and I cannot imagine any other 
scheme which would compensate to the 
slightest extent for the loss of the advan- 
tages of this scheme and at the same time 
be fair and equitable to both classes of 
shareholders affected. 


BENEFITS FOR ORDINARY SHAREHOLDERS 


Having explained the advantages to the 
second preference shareholders, I would 
only add in regard to the ordinary share 
holders that all the advantages to the second 
preference shareholders reflect also upon 
the ordinary shareholders, inasmuch as the 
time for paying their dividend may also be 
substantially advanced, provided no adverse 
circumstances arise beyond our control. I 
repeat that the board was more than 
anxious that no part of the equity should 
be affected to the slightest degree, as the 
ordinary shareholders are entitled to it to 
the fullest extent, in view of the many dis- 
ippointments which they have experienced 
in the past. 

I have ‘explained the scheme from every 
angle to the best of my ability, in order to 
try to convince you of its soundness in 
protecting the interests of the company and 
of its fairness and equitability to botb 
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classes of shareholders affected. I repeat 
that the board, after having carefully taken 
into account all the criticisms made, is con- 
vinced that the scheme submitted is, in 
view of the circumstances, the right and 
proper one, and is fair and equitable to 
both classes of shareholders. 

The first resolution was defeated on a 
show of hands, and a poll was demanded. 
The meeting was adjourned until 11.30 
a.m., November 6th, at Winchester House, 
when the result of the poll called for will 
be declared. 

The separate class meetings of the second 
preference and ordinary shareholders 
- spectively were also adjourned to the same 

ate. 





RAPHAEL TUCK AND SONS, 
LIMITED 


A GRATIFYING RECOVERY 


The forty-first annual general meeting 
of Raphael Tuck and Sons, Limited, was 
held in London on the 3rd inst. 

Mr Desmond Tuck (chairman and 
managing director) said that he thought 
it must have been a happy omen that the 
very first publication produced by ‘the 
company after the difficulties which had 
confronted it at the beginning of last year 
was a portrait of the Prime Minister. Not 
only had that been distributed in large 
numbers, but the directors themselves 
could not fail to be inspired from the 
courage and resolution which radiated 
from that picture. 

They had instinctively 


focussed their 
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attention on exploring ways and means 
whereby they could apply their abilities 
towards the war effort, and had felt that 
a series of books illustrating various 
branches of the Services might prove the 
beginning of a useful contribution. The 
reception of their efforts from trade and 
public had been more than encouraging. 

In the field of greeting card production 
the company had continued to fulfil its 
réle as leaders. Restrictions on production 
and output there had admittedly been, but 
by careful judgment and close contact with 
market requirements they had been able to 
dispose of the supplies they had made and 
had not been faced with a carry-over of 
stocks. Their calendars, again restricted 
by weight of material permissible, had met 
with success equal to that of their cards. 


DIVIDEND OF 6 PER CENT 


The results indicated in the balance 
sheet were, he submitted, not wholly un- 
satisfactory, and the dividend of 6 per cent 
recommended was, he hoped, not altogether 
unacceptable. Indeed, he thought that 
they might with justification congratulate 
themselves on what had proved to be 
remarkable and gratifying recovery in the 
fortunes of the company, testifying to the 
pull and drive which lay behind the name 
of Raphael Tuck and its famous trade 
mark, the “ Easel and Palette.” 

With regard to the changes on the board 
since the last meeting, the former chair 
man, Sir Edgar L. Waterlow, Bart., had 
relinquished his office in July, and Mr 
V. E. Goodman had also resigned. He 
wished to correct an erroneous impression 
which seemed to have gained certain 
credence, that those resignations had en- 
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tailed the withdrawal from the 
of outside finance. Nothing 
further from the truth, for ney. 
time had any capital been put 
company by any other business ENterprise 
nor indeed had it ever sought it g 
requirea it. He (the speaker) hag been 
unanimously elected chairman and §; 
Reginald Tuck, Bart., had been appoint 
to serve jointly with him as a managin 
director. . 
As for the profit and loss accoyy 
arrears of preference dividend for two yean 
ending December 31, 1941, had been Paid 
There had been no decrease in the value 
of general investments and there was ayajj. 
able for transfer to the balance sheet » 
surplus of £30,267 against £13,477 hay 
year. The profit for the year amounted j 
£'§3,471 against £15,879. He ventured tp 
suggest that the balance sheet presented , 
clean and healthy picture of the company’: 
finances, the year’s trading having bee 
conducted not only out of the company’ 
own cash resources entirely but with an 
ample surplus which it had been able tof 
invest during the period of that trading, 
Whilst shareholders would, he imagined) 
like to know from him what were the 
prospects of the company for the future, jt! 
would, he submitted, be both unwise and| 
hazardous for him, in the present abnormal 
times of difficulties and uncertainties, to 
venture to assume the rdle of prophet 
What he could tell them was 
had already completed six months of trad-| 
ing during their new financial year, ang! 
the figures so far available disclosed 2 
distinctly promising state of affairs, being 
a decidec increase over the comparative 
period of the previous vear. 
The report was unanimous! 


company} 
Could bk 
Cr at any 
INtO the 


idopted 





RECORDS and STATISTICS 


STOCK EXCHANGES 
London 


Note : all dealings’ are for cash 


THE flare up in response to the excellent 
Egyptian news serves to stress the specu- 
lative character of much business. The 
position is becoming dangerous in view 
of its speculative nature. Bargains 
marked have again exceeded all previous 
records, amd prices of industrial equities 
are rising sharply, the Finencial News 
ordinary share index now standing above 
91. The gilt-edged market, however, 
shows little change from recent conditions, 
prices generally being quietly maintained, 
although one or two irredeemable stocks 
showed some weakness. In the foreign 
bond market, Chinese loans were marked 
upon the shortage of stock. In mid-week 
there was a general marking-up of Japan- 
ese and German bonds. Yield considera- 
tions attracted a considerable demand to the 
home rail market. Junior stocks advanced 
strongly, in particular GW and LMS 
ordinary issues, while the prior charges 
were firm with steady support for the 
Berwick and LMS preference stocks. The 
burst of speculative buying which charac- 
terised the foreign rail market last week 
came to an abrupt close with the appear- 
ance of the annual reports of the main 
Argentine lines, both senior and junior 
stocks suffering sharp losses. 


* 


Markings of over 2,500 bargains on the 
opening day together with sharp price 
increases reflect the activity of the industrial 
market. A jump of 9s. for Higsons Brewery 
on the increased distribution was the 
feature of a strong brewery group, while 
Guinness and Distillers were both 
prominent. ‘Tobacco issues were quiet but 
firm on the zoning arrangement, while 
among motor shares Morris and Rolls- 
Royce were prominent at the end of last 
week. In the heavy industrial’ section 
Guest Keen advanced steadily, while Wm. 
Cory and Yorkshire Amalgamated were 
outstanding among the several colliery 
issues to improve. Elder Dempster Hold- 


ings were bought in the shipping group, 
the price rising 2s. 9d., with some support 
for Cunard ordinary. A strong demand 
for Courtaulds raised the price 4s., while 
Tootal Broadhurst and English Sewing 
Cotton rose sharply. Following on the 
shareholders’ meeting, the British Celanese 
ordinary advanced 2s. 3d. Small advances 
for other leading issues in the stores group 
were overshadowed by a rise of 1s. 6d. for 
Gussies. The miscellaneous section re- 
flected the upward trend, with Murex, 
Cable and Wireless ordinary, among others, 
advancing, but Wall Paper deferred weak- 
ened on the chairman’s remarks. 
* 


Blyvoors advanced 4s. 9d. in the first 
three days of the current week, but apart 
from some scattered improvements in some 
Rand producers, the keffir market was 
quiet. Rubber shares enjoyed strong and 
continuous support, but tea issues were 
quiet until mid-week, when Ceylon Planta- 
tions recovered an earlier loss of Is. 6d. 
among other gains. In the oil market 
buyers concentrated on the leading issues, 
Anglo-Iranian and Shell rising 4 and +3 
respectively. Burmah, too, advanced 43, 
but other issues were little changed apart 
from Anglo-Egyptian and a mid-week 
improvement in Anglo-Ecuador. 


“FINANCIAL NEWS" INDICES 


Total | . » ” 
Bargains | Corres. Security Indice 

1942 m, S.E. Fey | 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 

— "§ shares* Int.t 

pen - - a 

Oct. 29 ..-| 5,895 |! 3,023 90-0 | 134-2 

_ oO 183 | 2,901 | 90-4 | 134-3 

Nov. 2 7,111 | 3,683 | 90°6 134-3 

3 6,033 2,897 91-2 | 134-3 

4 6,312 2,931 91:7 | 134-4 
* July I, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary 
shares, 1942; highest, 91-7 (Nov. 4); lowest, 74-8 
(Mar. 23). 20 Fixed Int., 1942: highest, 135-6 (Apr. 29 
lowest, 132°2 (Jar E + New basis in S.!I List 


§ Old basis 


New York 


EVENTS in the Solomon Islands were the 
predominant influence on Wall Street 
during the past week. Earlier uncertainty 
was accompanied by some unwillingness to 
enter into any commitments, prices conse- 


quently fluctuating irregularly. 
reports prior to the Election day holiday 


os 


Better! 


that ther 


induced livelier conditions, steel and rail 
issues leading the advance in quotations.) 
NDARD STATISTICS IND s 
1935-36 = 100 
WEEKLY AVERAGES } 
1942 i 
| Oct Oct. | Oct. | 
Low | High} 14, | 21, | 28 
April |) Oct 1942 | 1942 | 1942 
9 21 
47 Ind 62°4 | 77-5 i7-1 77°5 | 164 
$2 Rail 58 -4d| 73-4c, 73 1 | 72-4 734 
40 Utiliti 53-1 67-4 | 74 9 | 63-8 | 642 | 
419 Stock 60-8 | 75-0 | 74-9} 75-0 | 743 } 
\ ‘ld ° 8-40 5 8 | 5-95) 6-08 
S ( mi n Stock = 
Oct 8 / June 24 
lal \VERAGI #* 50 CoMMOoN STOCK J 
Oct Oct Oct Oct | Oct. | Oct 
23 4 26 27 2% | 
5-7 95 °3 5-4 5-4 4 93-7 
1942 High: 95-&, Oct. 20. Low: 75-2, April 28 
fotal share dealings: Oct. 29, 455,000 
Oct. 30, 517,000 Oct. 31,* 350,00 
Nov. 2, 757,000 Nov 3. Election Day 
Nov. 4, 772,000 
* Tw sessio 
‘ . | 
Capital Issues 
Week ending Nominal Con New 
November 7, 1942 Capital versions — Money 
‘ t Ri 
lo Shareholders only $050,000 2,970,000 50,000 
Particulars of Goverument issues appear on page ; 
Including Ex uding 
Yea Conversion Conversions 
{ 
5 
1942 1,299,887,698  1,268,151,52 
1941 1,336.075.915  1,982,468,68 


Destination (Conversions Excluded) 


Brit. Emp Forelg? 
Year K. ex. U.K. Countne 
i i . 
1942 1,267,301,863 171,147 ae 
1941 1,.278,192,498 4,206,135 70; 
Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld,) 
Yeart Deb Pref Ord. 
f f £ 
1942 1,260,186,187 988,562 6 
1941 1.275,371.615 597,394 6,569,08 
+ Includes Government issues to Oct. 27 1942, at 
Above figures include all new capital ™ 
permission to deal has been granted 
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Revenue 


ORDINARY 

REVEN| k 
Income Tax 
Sur-tax . 
Estate, et 

Duties. 
Stamps . - 
N.D.C. . 


E.P.T. ..- 
Other Inld. | 
Total Ind. | 


Customs 
Excise... - 


Total Custor 
Excise. . . 


Motor Dutie 
Canadian 
Contribut 
P.O. (Net 
ceipts) 
Wireless Lice 
Crown Lanc 
Receipts 
Sundry I 


Miscell. Rec 
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Ireland 
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Services 
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Supply Ser 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended Oct. 31, 1942, total 
ordinary revenue was £59,571,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £101,388,000, and 
jssues ‘to sinking funds of £155,000. 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations of 
(7,059,215, the deficit acc rued since April 
ist is £1,704,324,000, against { 1,778,201,000 


for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 


avail. . : . . a - 
aval) “REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
7 last = into the 
xchequer 
ted to | (4 thousands) 
red Estl- | april 1| April 1 | Week | Week 
ited 2 Revenue mate, os hn pea tt aaa 
Pany’s} 11942 43 Nov, Oct. Nov Oct 
n } 1 : oh me" 
pany} 1941 | 1942 | 1941 | 1942 
th an} ORDINARY | 
Dle toh = Revenvt ' Ses 
ling ' Jncome Tax 913,0 232,341) 317 049 14,373) 7,614 
‘mad | Sur-tax 78,000 16,284) 15,244; 500! 400 
bined. Estate, et | ? 
e the Duties 90,000) 52,437; 53,869 997' 1,569 
ure, it) Stamps. . 15,000 M 71 -: 790 aa 
N.D.C, 1} 425.000) , 22029) _ 15,895 0 00 
e and) pT. f| 425,000) 159°315! 190.776] 6,500! 5,956 
Ormal} Other Inld. Rev.| 1,000 217 280 10 
es, to 
ophet Total Inld. Rev.}1522000, 450,394) 600,903) 22,890) 15,939 
| 
ther Customs 438,295, 206,422) 264,671) 4,906) 6,526 
trad-) Excise | 366,705! 190,940; 250,300! 19,868) 26,500 
, and} 
| .- Total Customs & 
raf 6 Excise | 805,000) 397,362) 514,971! 24,774) 33,026 
Ing} 
rative} Motor Duties 34 11,012 5 233 633 
Canadian Govt 
Contribution .| 225,000 186,27¢ 742 
ted. § po. (Net Re 
ceipts) | 10,000 85/ & »50 
} Wireless Licences 4,300 530 
Crown Lands 8UU 610 620 160 
Receipts from | 
Sundry Loans g 0 2,778 1,602 99 
F Miscell. Receipts! 21,000) 42,365] 62,965! 1,360} 2,52¢ 
§ Total Ord. Rev.!2627100, 912,371/1383320) 49,656 1,571 
Better! 
Nliday) Seur-BALANcING| 
j rail! P.O. & Brdcastg.| 102,523) 56,500) 59,800; 2,900) 2,750 
NONS.F Total 2729623: 968,871 1443120) 52,556 62,321 
Issues out of the 
} Exchequer to meet 
l payments 
: a (£ thousand 
= | Expenditure | mate, | April 1} April 1| Week | Week 
‘om 1942-43 ti | to ended | ended 
1942 } Nov. | Oct Nov Oct 
ie ee es ae ae 
764 | 1941 | 1942 | 1941 | 1942 
734 ORDINARY | seit “see 
64 EXPENDITURE | | 
Tay | int. & Man. off | 
6-08 | — «| 325,000) 180,391) 193,424] 18,485, 911 
ayments to ! | 
Ireland | 9500) 4,266} 4,360 
OtherCons. Fund | 
Services ' 7,800) 4,06 3} 3,955) 12 8 
Oe. | Total... | 342,300) 188,720] 201,739] 18,497| 920 
28 supply Services . 4953204 2495448| 2878846) 103699 100468 
| 
3-7 Total Ord, Exp.}5295504'2¢€ 84168) 3080585 122196 101388 
“% SELF-BALANCING 
- 59,800; 2,900, 2,750 


New 
fone! 


0, 000 


ding 
rsions 
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)) 
8,633 
»d) 

ntrie: 


i 
d.) 


: 
6,51 
9,638 


P.O. & Brdcastg.] 102,523) 56 500) 


‘ | | 
Total 55398027 2740668'3140385 125096 104138 


After decreasing Ex« hequer balances by 
£131,137 to 2,579,006, the other operations 


f 
lor the week (no longer shown separately) 


raised the gross National Debt by 
£41,424,.695 to £15,773 millions 
NET ISSUES (¢ thousands 

P.O. and lelegraph 250 

' NET RECEIPTS (f£ thousands) 

War Damage Act 66€ 

ptsehence Rates.—The following rates fixed by the 

—_ of England remained unchanged between Oct 

stand Nov. 6th. (Figures in brackets are par of 


exchange. ) 
, daites States. $ (4-863) 4-02}-03$; mail transfers 
feat OS. Canada. $ (4-863) 4-43-47; mail trans- 
TS 4-43-47}, Switzerland. Francs (25 -22}) 17-30-40. 


mM. Krona (18-159) 16-85-95. Argentina. Peso 
we 16 -95§-17 +13 mail transfers FS 953-17 +15 
—_ West indies. § Florin (12-11) 7-58-62; mail 
o ers 7 58-64. Portugal. Escudos (110) 
3 80-100 -20; mail transfers 99 -80-105 -30 Panama. 
fy 02-04 ; mail transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil. 83-643 m 
\ouying), Uruguay. 7 -6597 p. (buying) 

txed Rates for Payment at Bank of England for 


‘ me Offices 
Fate); 46-55 
520. ' Italy, 


Spain. Peseta (25-224) 40-50 (Official 
(Voluntary rate). Turkey. Piastres (110) 
71-25 lire 





} 
} 


| 
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THE ECONOMIST 


Finance 


MONTH’S CHANGES IN DEBT 


(£ thousands) 


Net INCREASES | Net REPAYMENTS 
f | f 
[reasury Bills ..... 37,491 | Ways and Means 170 
Nat. Sav. Certs... 17,750 | 
3% Def. Bds.. .. 10,069 
2° Nat. War Bds., 
1949-51. .. 61,300 
3% Savings Bonds, 
1955-65 460 
3% Savings Bonds, 
1960-70 29,270 
“Other Debt”’ 2,246 
Treasury Deposits. . 72,500 
Tax Res. Certs 35,148 
266,234 17( 
FLOATING DEBT (£ millions) 
Treasury Ways and Tre 
Bills Means rea-| . 
Advances sury | Total 
Date Bank is — 
ren- | Tap om - by | Debt 
land _— 
1941 
Nov. 1 | 975-0 Not available 
1942 
Aug 1 | 975-0 
‘i 8 915 °0 m - 
» 15 | 975-0 ‘a a 
» 24|18e8 se o» 
» 29 | 975-0 1668-3) 254-4] . | 695-5 | 3593-2 
Sey > | 975-0 Not available 
» 12; 975:°0 9 ” 
: 19 975-0 in °” 
— 2,693 -3 225-6 | 5°5 | 760-5 | 3684-8 
Oct 3 | 975-0 Not available 
10 | 975-0 ” ” 
17 980-0 “ a 
24 | 990-0 = »” 
31 |1000-0! 1730-5| 225-7] 5-2] 833-0! 3794-4 
TREASURY BILLS (£ millions) 
Amount —— aa 
» Nate Allotted 
— of Allot- Allotted 
Offered|*PPlied anottea) ™E2t | Min. 
for > 
Rate 
1941 s. d. 
Oct. 31 75-0 | 159°6 75-0 | 20 0-33 28 
1942 
Aug. 7 75-0 | 151-4} 75-0 | 20 0-71} 38 
0° 14 75-0 | 1356 75-0 | 20 0-69 | 44 
x a 750 | 151-4| 75-0| 20 0-71! 39 
oo 75-0 | 163-6 75-0 | 20 2°85 31 
Sept. 4 75-0 | 166-1 75-0 | 19 10-62 44 
~~ 75-0 | 157-3 | 75-0} 19 10-87 40 
. = 75-0 | 145-3 | 75-0 | 20 2-45] 27 
» 2 75-0 | 134-7 | 75-0 | 19 11-52 55 
Oct. 2 75-0 | 156-2 75:0 | 20 0-15 33 
a. 9 80-0 | 164-8 | 80°0 | 20 0-47 35 
« 2a 85-0 | 181-2} 85:°0/ 1911-90 | 27 
» 2 85°0 | 172-7 | 85-0 20 0-44; 35 
30 85-0 | 175-2 | 85°01 20 0°32; 31 


On Oct. 30th applications at £99 14s. 1ld. per cent for 
bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday of following week were accepted as 
to about 31 per cent of the amount applied for, and 
applications at higher prices in full. Applications at 
£99 15s. for bills to be paid for on Saturday were 
accepted in full. £85 millions of Treasury Bills are 
being offered on Nov. 6th. For the week ending Nov. 7th, 
the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits to a 
maximum amount of £50 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 24% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS (£ thousands) 





fs 3% 3% 24% 

ot N.S.C. | Defence Savings oonie 
= oom 1949-51 
Sent. 38.2225. 4,180 | 1,930; 6,873\|) 8,927§ 
— 4,729 | 2,395 | 7,197||| 5,612§ 
i  eientesns 4,697 | 2,268 | 9,182)|) 19,575§ 
— * 4,376 | 2,128 | 8,006)|/) 16,661§ 
— 4,198 | 1,887 | 5,925 7,066§ 
a Chee eee 4,329 | 1,762 | 5,743 11,297§ 
te Besceseus ce | wee | 4384il] 9,025 
Totals to date .. .| 640,996*| 503,786*|898750t||'645593¢ § 


* 153 weeks. + 96 weeks. t 56 weeks. 
§ Including series ‘‘A.” || Including all Series. 
Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
Nov. 3rd amounted to a total value of £51,586,291. 
Up to Oct. 3lst, principal of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £85,372,000 has been repaid. 


Market Rates The following rates remained 
changed between Oct. 3lst and Nov. 6th: 


un- 


Piastres (974) 9728-8. India. 
17{§-18 4d.  Beigian Congo. 
China. National $ 2-344. 


Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Uruguay, Peru, 
Bolivia and Paraguay, for which no rate of exchange is 
quoted in London 


Rupee (18d. per 


Egypt. ; 
Francs 1764-3 


rupee) 


Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have 
remained unchanged as follows :—United States. 2 cent 
pm.-par. Ganada. } cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 3 cents 
pm.-par. Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par 


MONEY RATES, LONDON 


mained unchanged between Oct. 3lst and Nov. 


(changed from 3°, October 26, 1939) 
3ank Bills 60 days 14,°%; 3 months 


The following rates re- 
6th :— 


Bank rate 2% 
Discount rates : 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


NOVEMBER 4, 1942 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
. 11,015, 10 


Notes Issued | Govt. Debt 
In Circln. 858,095,322 Other Govt 
In Bankg. De Securities ... 866,334,297 
partment 22,146,396 | Other Secs.. 1,388,124 
| Silver Coin. . 1,262,479 
| Amt. of Fid 
Issue . 880,000,000 
Gold Coin & 
Bullion (at 
168s. per oz. 
fine 241,718 
$80,241 ed 880,241,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


158,123,082 


Prot Capital 14,553,000 ' Govt. Secs 
Rest 3.159.758 Other Secs 
Public Deps.* 21,647,397 | Discounts 
| {dvances 2,779,22 
Other Dey Securities 21,708,119 
Banker 118,948,242 | ~ 
Ot 4 47,858,911 24,487,346 
Notes 22,146,396 
166,807,153 j Gold & Silve 
| Coin 1,410,478 
206,167,308 | 206,167,308 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis 


sioners of National Debt and Dividend Account 
COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(£ millions) 
l . 
} 1941 | 1942 
| 
| Nov Oct Oct Nov 
|} § 21 28 4 
| 
Issue Dept 
Notes in circulatior 699-9 847-0, 851-2) 858-1 
Notes in banking depart 
ment es 30:3 33-2) 29-1) 22:1 
Government debit and | 
securities* . 727-3, 877-3) 877-3) 877-3 
Other securities 2-2 1-4 1°5 1-4 
Silver Coin 0-5 1-3 1-2) 1-3 
Gold, valued at s. per 0-2 0-2 0:2} 0-2 
fine oz 168 -00 168 -00)168 -00\168 00 
Deposits | 
Public 10-5 7-2} 3-8} 216 
Bankers 120-0 138-7) 141-1) 118-9 
Others 54-9 51-9) 48-9) 47-9 
otal 185-4 197 -8) 193-8) 188 -4 
Banking Dept. Secs | 
Government . 144-3 158-2) 151-3) 158-1 
Discounts, et 3:7 2°6 2:5} 2°8 
Other 23-6, 20-2) 27-2) 21-7 
otal 171-6 181-0) 181-0 182 6 
Banking depart. res 3155 H-5 4 23 °6 
% %™» | & | 
‘ Proportion "” 16-9 17 “4 15-7} 12-5 
* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 


£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £830 millions 
to £880 millions on July 29, 1942 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England's official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the week 

In the London silver market prices per standard ounce 
have been as follows :— 


Date Cash Two Months 
d. » 
Oct. 29 23$ 234 
30 ae 234 234 
Nov. 2.... comes 234 23% 
3 234 234 
Obs wnicwdeoswccene 234 234 


The New York market price of fine silver remained at 


443 cents per ounce throughout the week. 


14%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, 14-14%. 
Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-14%; 3 months, 14%. 
Day-to-day money, }-1}%. Short Loans, 1-1}%. 


Bank deposit rates $%. Discount deposit at calt 


$% ; at notice 3%. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 


New York Oct Oct Oct Oct. | Nov Nov 
on 28 29 30 3l 2 3 
Cabk Cents | Cents ; Cents ; Cents ; Cents 
London 403} | 403% | 4033 | 403% | 403% | SS 
Montreal 88 -500 88 -250 88 -000 87 -87587-750 < 7 
Zuricht . 23-30 23-30 |23-30 23-30 (23-30 <3 
B. Aires 23 -77* 23 -77*, 23 -77* 23 -75*,23-75* AV 
Brazil 5-14! 5-14) 5-14| 5-14 5-14 
* Official rate 29-78. t Commercial Bill 
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PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 
(£ thousands) 








THE ECONOMIST 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 
Million $’s 


RESER 


Novi 


LO! 


November 7, 1942 


VE BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupees 








. a a ieee 12 U.S.F.R. Banks | Oct. » Oct. ; Oct. | Oct. » - 
eek Aggregate RESOURCES am i 26. | 22 ft 2, Oct. ; Oct. | Oct. ct. | ices 
Ended from Jan. 1 to Gold certifs. on hand and} 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 24, 2, 9, | le | | Oct PF sog 
oT ae oS due from Treasury..... | 20,559) 20,567, 20,557 20,547 ASSETS 1941 | 1942 | 1942 1942 = 
l : 31. eo 1. 3) : Total reserves ..... 20,848] 20,828) 10,824) 20,814 Gold coin & bullion| 444 444 444 444) 942 High | L 
| gi) isi2 | 198 1942 Total cash reserves a7 243, 252, 251 | Rupeocoia........| S81) 264, 247) 337 2 
a iesoueactibesl es a Total U.S. Govt. secs. . 2,184) 3,809 4,225 4,441 Balances abroad .. .| 605 886 855] 899 > 
ao oe m cal 258 257 Total bills and secs ..| 2,199) 3,836| 4,248, 4,465 | Sterling securities. .| 1,557) 3,048) 3,148] 3,228 3508 gag | _7 
aaa 3291 2396 ek a | ee Total resources .... | 24,162! 26,473) 26,610 26,660 Ind. Govt. rup. secs.) 685) 1,324! 1,324] 1394 7 134 | 11 
‘is - . aoe ae LIABILITIES Investments....... | 84 65| 651 eel on | “g 
—?*” = |} S18) St,197 | 95,667 F.R_ notes in ciren 7,385) 10,910) 10,989) 11,080 LIABILITIES — | | 1008 | 9 
Leeds coe ee 2 38 | 813 28,119 | 52,703 Excess mr. bank res 4,660) 2,710, 2,350) 2,160 Notes in circ. : India} 2,770) 4,978) 5,071) 5.17 51) 103} | 10 
alah - 1,557 | 44,187 | 48,124 Mr. bank res. dep 12,631| 12,303] 12,304] 12,246 Burma] 192| ... | .. | UE tose | 10 
l dvernoot 4 382 5 o— | ore go Govt. deposits . . 915 123 521 372, Deposits : Govt... .| 193) 246 167} 17) “ig 1084 | 10 
M anc ea 7 12'9 1 11 oe 236,177 | 197,314 Total deposits 15,456! 13,708! 14,079) 14,066 Banks ..| 448 648 665 652) 64: 95 9 
Sioa astle 1311 a “ », 573 | 520,431 Total liabilities 24,162) 26,473, 26,610) 26,660 Reserve ratio. . 165 -3% |68 -8% |69 6% |70- 29 70-5 1004 9 
Nottingh oe a 4 cent | ans Reserve ratio ; 91 -3% |84 -69%'83 -1%/82 -8°, * 101 9 
ae < vi 9,00~ 2U,06- BANKS AND TREASURY | 
Sheffield 615| 683| 30061| 36019 ane BANK OF PORTUG Ue | 
; l 6 061 | ESOURCES I JGAL 
Southampton 127 116 4,063 4,879 Monetary gold stock 22,796) 22,758) 22,745) 22,739 : ee 1 
12 Towns 31,464 | 28,523 (1,239,539 |1,252,312 Treasury & bank currency.| 3,219) 3,359 3,363) 3,366 Million escudos 100 | 
, , £8,929 |4,409,0 204,044 LIABILITIES r 100 1 
: che acai A. . Money in circulation 10,307} 13,932, 13,995) 14,082 July | July , July | july | 1¢ 
Dublin*® 6,304 | 7 172, 2 9,007 | 283,120 Treasury cash and dep. 3,124' 2,351) 2,759! 2,621 \ a | sake 8, is i iN 1] 
* Oct. 2° ad ‘ 4 = ae ws ASSETS % 1942 j 
Oct. 25, 1941, and Oct. 24, 1942 BANK OF CANADA~— Million Can. $ | Gold.. 1273-61371 6137-easnep | | A 
Sept Sept Sept. | Sept. Balances abroac i 1479 -6 2313 -5/2362 -ol2444 96: | § 
OVERSEAS BANK 24 | 1250 | aia | ihe | Securities 329-4] 354.8) sonal ee 
ASSETS 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 Securities 29-4) 354-8) 354-8) 35448 yop | 10 
™ Reserve ‘ol LIABILITIES } 
RETURNS ‘ ’ > os 102-9 1-( 1-0 0-9 Notes in circulation 5265 -0 4613 -7/4615 -6145a9.05 1058 u 
aia a seb ithe 5 : 75.7 7 Deposits : Government | 438 -4/1141 -3 108 98 
BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL IE 550s | 657-1) 675-5) 875-7) 067 posits > Sankers’ --. ...|1599-113566 -elaeer siaem me i 
SETTLEMENTS.-.-Million Swiss gold Note circulation 430 -7| 598 -3| 606-9, 613-8 | 4. seanens 294-2) 418-91 429-3 4364} 
Deposits : Dom. Govt 115-1) 23-7; 35-1) 18-2 aren aed enamine = EN 2OTT) 237 1084 | 1 
francs of 0.29 grammes 203 3 
. Chartered banks 203 -9| 229-5| 217-6) 231-7 939 ‘ 
Aug June July Aug + Gold and foreign exchange transferr.d to Foreign \ENT lK , ay TRY 99 
31, 30, “31, 31 Exchange Control Board against securities. CENTRAL BANK OF 1 URKEY 106 ll 
orn _ Asens 19e1 | 18, 1942 1942, SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK Million Turkish pounds | 99) 
Cash 39 li! 38-7 35-9 36 -2 Million £’s |} Aug Juls July Tul 484 
Sight funds 16-4, 16-8 15-8 15-6 Se Sept. | Sept ot 2 4 Tg 27% 
Commercial bills 109-4 116-7; 114-0) 112-2 j 5. 4 “Th “i ASSET 1941 | 1942 1988 ee | 84 
ona 6 bills 31 4 30-2 30-4 30-4 ASSETS 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 Gold 117 l 8 138-6) 1384! 3 ; 
ime funds at interest 21 -( 21-0 20-9 20-9 Gold coin and bullion 54-06! 64-21) 64-57) 65-98 Clearing and other exch 46-6) 61:8) 56:9) Sqai 45 
Sundry bills and invests. .| 220-5, 202-1) 199-7! 200-5 Bills discounted 0-97} 1-09} 1-02) 1-01 lreasury bonds 137-1) 135-0 135-0) 13446 
LIABILITIES Invest. and other assets 42-86) 61-42) 58-82) 60-15 Commercial bill 272-9) 333 331-8) 33245 Prices 
Deposits ; i LIABILITIES securities 53°8 55°] 55-1) 5515 Year 1S 
Annuity 152 i 152-7) 1 152-7 Notes in circulation 24-19) 35-27, 33:79) 33-42 Advances 172-7) 257-9, 258-0) 257 ' Jan. ltoN: 
German 76-3} 76-3) 76°3 76°3 Deposits : Government 6-36} 8-16) 5-23) 5-97 LIABILITIE High | 
Central Ban! 17-9 15-8 15-9 15-4 Bankers’ 58 -4]' 73-49) 76-7 78 -4€ Notes in circulatior 509-1; 602-0) 604-0) 600 a8 
Other 2 2 4-2 5-4 Others 4-69' 5-31) 4-74 5-21 Deposit 155-7| 2 198-1) 199 
Gold 25°0' SE 37°7' 29-1 Reserve ratic 57-8 2 -4°4 153 -7%,'53 -8 Clear and other exch 29°9' 25-9) 26-1) 254] 1st 
554 
. an ‘TD Vv ATC 115) | 
COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY NEWS ot 
Export Control.—The Export of Goods Bauxite Import Control.—The Board of RETAIL FOOD PRICES. set 
(Control) (No. 41) Order (S.R. & O., Trade has revoked the open general licence Pa 22 
No. 2185), made by the Board of Trade, permitting the importation without separate Average price pe tT cen ' 
comes into force on November 16th. licence of bauxite and cryolite, natural and in 
Under the Order, control is extended to synthetic. Separate licences will be re- = 7 | 
cover additional metal manufactures, quired for goods despatched after Novem- a. ty Oct. Ly | Sey 383 3 
additional types of electrical and non- ber 9th and imported into this country os , an I, 474 
electrical cooking and heating appliances, after January 9, 1943. 198 F os 
arti i 7 , 4 
— eaten pulp —= Per he Flax and Hemp Wage Increases.—The er lea ; : oe 
caahd qumestiien . ti a s. € — Flax and Hemp Trade Board has proposed Rib 12) 1 38) 1 alu Sa |" 
= bli monn o eaibl a: coe ee increases in minimum wage rates. For [hin Flank 7 | 0 9, 0 Mi 2 89/3 
sais oo aumaae a ‘fied rr anc food- male workers over 18 years of age, the "ochildortromn) | ot ta ales 6% 
in specified colonies is with- increase proposed is one of IO per cent. “hin flank 0 4 6106) 2 a 
drawn. P Phin a 22 0 4 
For female workers, the proposed increases Mutton, Britis 50 
_ Control of Sulphur.—The Minister of are as follows: skilled workers on time ees 1 3 , Ss , 5 Is 86/9 
Supply has made the Control of Sulphur work, 4s. 4d. a week, making the rate 43s.; niiikeue “easiness 
(No. 3) Order, which prohibits, except other adult time workers, 3s. 7d. a week, Leg 010}; 1 0 10/8 tH 
under licence, the use of sulphur or any ‘raising the rate to 37s. For other junior — rT iy el i ito 
material containing sulphur in any of the time workers, increases varying from 2s. 7d. Kish “|g 284 
processes in the wool textile or wool to 4s. 7d. a week are proposed, and the Flour (per 7 Ib 1 Ww] 1 3b) 1 4 BY a 
hosiery industries known as “stoving.” piece work basis rate of 39s. will be raised Bread (per 4 Ib Prize zie nt 
Applications for licences, which may be to 44s. ze os . + . ¥ ; ioe Fy 
submitted in respect of the stoving of wool, THE “* ECONOMIST " SENSITIVE Milk (per qt 0 62) O 8%) 0 9] 8 6 
woollen yarn, cloth and blankets, hosiery PRICE INDEX Butter J fresh 1 4% hi 7 . 7 Ki : 
— other woollen goods, will only be con- ____(1935= 100) sei O10 71a] aide ) ax 
sidered by the Sulphuric Acid Control on r sais Dates | tte bie Margarine, special..|\y ¢, |f0 9 0 9 \Yp9 | 1824 
the recommendation of the Wool Control alae i el st a Standard../ f° °F |10 5 | 0 5 if" Fier |] 
or the Directorate of Civilian Hosiery. | 3942 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 Eggs, fresh (each { > I > i 9 epi ge 
The Order came into force on Novem- va Potatoes (per 7 Ib 0 6+ | 0 B| 0 6! 6 | : 
ber 6th. By an earlier Order, which came = OPS «ss | y7e7 | ave? | 372.7 | 72-7 | 172.7 | 
. : Raw materials.... 72 72.7 | 172.7 | 172.7 72 Index all foods a 
into force on October 30th, the maximum Complete Index... .| 143.3 | 143.3 | 143.3 | 143.3 | 143.3 weighted (duly §3°6 
prices of sulphur ground from crude : ~ =| = 1914—100).... 138 160 162 | 17 115/- 
sulphur, were increased by {1 per ton. or eer nat en ae _ on 
- as : . » | , 5, 28, laa ie ae 
_ Veterinary Insurance.—The veterinary 1937*| 1939 | 1941 | 1942 | 1942 ource : Ministry of Labour (asel 13 
insurance scheme, under which farmers Pee 3479! 92.21 113.5! 118.5 | 118.9 INDICES OF WHOLESALE TRADE IN o> totere 
pay premiums to cover inspection and Sauy ates 207 2.9 | 5 | 17: 2.7 TEXTILES IN GREAT BRITAIN — 
‘ Raw materials.....| 207.3 | 122.9 | 170.5 | 172.7 | 172.7 TEXTILES IN GREAT I —— 
treatment of dairy cows, has been in Complete index....| 175.1 106.4 | 139.1 | 143.1 | 143.3 (Excl. Export Sales)* 
operation since June 1st and was described * Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 1937 = 100 OVE 
in The Economist of May 23, 1942, page am ce ‘ Stocks | a | 
728. According to the Ministry of Agricul- ads as Sales | (end | on 
ture, 3,549 farmers are now making use (1927=100) = 
of the scheme and a total of 145,973 cattle 1937 100 | 100 || 1941 Aug 83 | 8% Nz 
are “on the panel.” Mar. | Aug. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct 1938 94 94 Sept. | 107 | 9 
. 2 é g. . t ) os sept 
‘ 31, | 30, | 28, 3, | 27, 1939 105 = 86_—s«*||:«1942 Aug. | 95 | # 
Dyers and Cleaners.—All dryers and 1937*| 1939 | 1941 | 1942 | 1942 1940 118 93 ' Sept 102 | #9 
cleaners who work for the general public 1941 98 83 
and not for trade purposes are required to Cere . und Meat ant rs | 101.8 aoe 9 | 104.5 — n an 
. * Raat Other Foods ...... 0.4!) 6 | 98.6 04.5 | 104.5 ndices calculated by slesale extile Associatior 3t.S 
register with the Board of Trade, giving rextiles 742| 5431 944| 92.8| 928 _, Indices calculated by Wholesale Textile Ass ao" 
particulars of the nature of their business Minerals 113.2 | 95.4 | 129.8 | 137.2 | 137.2  Surchase Tax is not included + figures are therelt § Canadian 
and the numbers of workers engaged in it. Miscellaneous......| 87.0} 177.6 | 113.0 | 122.0 | 122.0 omparable throughout. For annual figures ‘i senizal At 
This registration is to be carried out under ind. monthly. fyures of Sales, ‘Sept.,, 1940-Octy = 
. - ° ° | le: . e! . ; : Jef N a 9¢ Od ; - ‘ ¢ as = 
the Dyeing and Cleaning (Control) (No. 2) Complete Index. 87.2 | 70.3 107.2 111.8 | 111.7 see Economist, Nov. 29, 1941. ’ Source : Bo ard of T" 
ournal 
Order (SR and O No. 2229) before 1913 = 100 119.9 |_ 96.8 ' 147.5 | 153.9 | 153.7 : © Publi ition of Indices of Export Sales suspend 
November 21st. * Highest level reac hed during 1932-37 recover, in Sept., 1942 
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LONI 
YON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


llowan « 1 « S é € $ 1 1 aenags lé s. 

yanc mac ) et interes ec ae! 110) 0 's anc rec ne In inte videnc rT ary . 

A e 1S de s 4 I a Bi e Ss es 

1ed, and fo 
» & re 1 is f 1 
lemy tion 1X 1 t stock d f 
rim di 
3 1 € 
le fc terest r for for fi d intere stoc ha t ordinary stock 





3 Prices, _ Prices, 
Year 1941 ieee 1943 Price, Price, Yield 
. an. lto Nov. 3 Name of Se : On . may ‘ield, Prices, 
High | Low High | Low ecurity 7 Nov. Nov. Year 1942 Last two - 
| | 1942 1942 1942 — cas 3 Dividends Neme of S | Price, Price Yield 
| : ° 1g i _— Security ct. a wre, 
82% 76} || 8345 82 British Funds | Low (a) (b) (c) — 27, . Nov. 
113 | 110 | 113 lll ||Consols yy ree if s. d. |i 47/6 | %o 7 i ) 1942 1942 : 
100 | 98% || 1005 | ||Consols 4% (after 1957). g2p | 823 | 3 0 71, 506 | 41/5 Fe Ft as ms 
| 994 |\Conv. 2% er 1957).|| 1124 | 112} 9 7! 50/6 | 41/1 4 a|\Babcock & Wi — 
100f | 983 || 10] 991 ic nv. 2% 1943-45...... 100 1124 | 311 Tf\| 30/44) a 1145! 3¢a inane & Wilcox {1 ...|| 46/9xd) 4 & d. 
By | St |e | scam | | ae (2g a Be wi) 2) ibeernemmens| Be) BS 8 
| 102 1088 | 1058 |\Conv. %, 1948-53...... 20 ol] 20/9 | 14) b, 3 n) Ord. 10/- || 30/— | ;& 0 0 
Conv. 34°% (after 1961). 103 0/9 | 14/- a | Colvilles O | 90/- 30/- | 
108% | 104% || 105g | 103 |\Conv s/o (after 1961)..|| 1074 | 103 | 2 9 3 | 30/6 | 20/- 7 ¢| Nile| Dorman! rd. {1........|| 23/9xdi 24 3 6 Sf 
95+ | 91f | 96h | 93% |'F . 5% 1944-64... 103 107} |3 5 1f|| 31/9 | 4a 6 bi vong Ord. £1.. 20/3 ‘ 63 @ 
100} 978 101, | 98 Tunding 24% 1956- és t 103} |3 6 1 50/6 25/7 || Thal 15 6 vuest Keen &c. Ord. fl. 29 20/3 Nil 
101, | 98$ || 1024 | 99 |/Funding 24% 1952-57. | 100 Os 15 ¢ 2 Sos | gue | fakel ieee Hadfields Ord. 10/- 7s | geignus 
116 1ll | tien | \F unding 3° 1959-6 03 101 | 213 /3 | 45/- 12} ¢ p Staveley Coal Ord "es 3 31/6 7 2 
1 | 100° | Le 1144 |/ Funding 4% 1960- 2 1003 101 | 218 : 37/- | 31/- te -s Stewarts ant Lows (i. oats 50/- | 212 Se 
102 100 | 102 | or IN Nat. Def. 24% 1944- 48. 1144 | 114} 219 2 ait 5/- Nil ¢ 5 ) Swan, Hunter Ord. £1 i 36 : 49/9 5 0 6 
my | | SL li ka ain ast | asp | 228 fal BBA) By) 8 gi emanate “te | 2 (38 | 
100} | 100 || 100% ar Bonds 24% 1 | 1024 | 2 16 , 6 6 ed Steel Ord. £1 6 | 318 6 
998 War IE éo 945-47 1004 101. ‘ 6 1 4 a|\Vickers Ord. 10/-....... 24/6 24/6 ] 
Mi | 100 | 101% | 100 Savings Bs. $° 1946-48 1003 1008 23 0] 16/4! 4 aieek an —— | ig | iss ($9 3 
101 1004 | og 112§ | Vic tory Bonds 4% s0e8 65) 100% | 101 2 1 0 || 16/9 6/3 Nil c Nil ¢ Bradford Dyers Ord. {1 .|| : 
106 +4| 102% | 106§ 1048 | oo Loan 3% 1955. 59. ° ol | 1144 2 18 aj a ; 33/6 3}a . b a Celanese Ord lo/- ia ° 6 a 
%} | 894 || ar Loan 34° 102 | 2 | 31/- oats, J. & P. Ord. £1. 6/3 Nil 
99 Sst iat | 88F oa Toaa $4 - 1952,|| 104¢xd) 1043 | 3 16 2. 17/4b | 2/3 ani 3° Courtaulds Ord. ae 416 | 429 | 4 il 
102 = -:100 101} war ee 2 %, 1986-96 - 93 | 3 2 0 5/3 | 22/9 Thc The ro Cotten Spinners {1 || 16 : 44 S13 7 6 
istria 3° 1933-53 99 309 f a ncs. Cotton Corp. {1.. 1/3 3839 
105§ | 101 | Dom. & “Col. -- «|| 302 101 | 218 3| 15/9 | 71/3 10 5| Electrical Ma —_ 35 4! 
106 100 1028 - ||Australia 5% Sm iss ae 20/9 12} b : a '\Callenders Cab iene ¢F 15 " 
ll 107} | 0 |\New Zealand 5%, 1946.. 1014 1014 18 0 44 | 37/6 10 ¢ } a |Crompton Park. ‘A’ 5 % 75/6 400 
| 106; | Nigeria 8% 1950°60.-...|| 110 a ee se | eee er 17} ¢ |General Electric Ord fi'l| ase | ase [ani 9 
108 | 106 1083 | 105% | a eg Stocks| 10 | 110 | 313 8 || 40/l¢) 34/6 —— tric Ord. {1.|| 84/- a 4i1 9 
| Sst | 100 93, ||L rmingham 5% 1946-56 | 106} | 106) | 3 4 8 17/- | 12/1) oo) Somer Te 38 - 
r 98 Pot mest a5 5525 3's* 5 : 32/6 ‘il ¢ | Gas Light & C ates 6 
106 =| 100h || 106% | 1044 en 5% 1954-64... R we 32 2\| 40/- 7 af 445) 2a eee 16/3 16 oa ra ’ 
4 sex o/ )( ! ‘ ~hast Liectric i 
sy 7 || 102, | gr a ——— "| ita 8| $a |lYorushire Elec Ord i 30/6 30/6 | 4 9 
¢ 31 4 }id rgentine 4 = Ss a orkshire Electri . ae Raw 38 os 2 
27h 1} 647 | 46% | Brazil 5 Ph 6 ne. Bds.|| 101 101 1410 ¢ 17/6 | 15/- 10 Motor and Al él . 40/- 40 40 ; 
84 714 543 23% Chile 6% (1929 ing 1914 59 59 4 ~ > 25/3 20/13 1 : 10 c||Austin ‘A’ Ord. Mireraft ’ 
13 58 39° 7 Egypt U 6 (1929) Res 34 54 4 : 2 _ i 9/3 ve ws B.S.A. Ord. £1 es 7 10}; 16/103, 2 18 0 
45 27 52) - Portuguese 30 eet ee ~ ixd 4 3 9 4 i, 11/9 #10 cl +8 : — Aeroplane 10, an a 4 ' 25/3 |518 9 
P Spanish 4% ne 89 > 10 7 24/- airey Aviation O * . 13/9 5 
. See akcacnelt ae 8 3710 |) 17/109) 11/44 +: : 3. 5 ||Ford Motors Ord. - 10/-| 17/44 | 17/43 412 _ 
Prices, 718 5 74 65 at 15 a |\Hawker Siddeley 5/-... 50/- 30/- 400 
Pg ~— aoe oe p a 10}) 29/10$) t10 . 134 b ||Lucas (Joseph) ‘Ord. fi. M7 3 17 911 0 
- oNov. 3 idends aia ees mm, Price, Yield 01/104} 82/6 20 ¢ A b Morris Motors 5/- Ord. 37 3 73/9 sas 
igh | Low h ocurity cs Nov Nov. ) ¢| Rolls-Royce Ord 6 38/6 , 
(a) (b) (c) 27. ;: I ” 22/3 13/3 " Ghivsing oee|| 98/6 101/3 | 3 19 ot 
wy, - a4? ede Y, 5/7 Nil Ni l g 
5 9 » : A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. S fe a —— < , ess, th t il 2 oe N 
ot = 7 Nil c oe oe ee ties tk 12 103 .< = 20/7 . ; ; a > &O ‘Def. ny Ord. £1. = 6 25/6 . y d 
5 2 a |\Great Western Ord. St é 54 21/- | 16/- Be ¢| Royal Me [0 yo 35/6 | 5 ¢ 
éot 49) os 2ha Giw: 8% en ae 54 + Nil o. 5 ¢ Union Castle Ord. Ord. ‘All| 25/6 a 2 4 12 3 
D g »| 2 V. 5% Cons. Pref. Stk i. 7 5 € 1/9 -++|| 20/3 20 he 
sit lel 2e L.N-E.R. 4% lst Pref. 110, | 2h 4 10 I we} 4c! Nitcllamiod Sumatra Ror f c oe 
0 ) ‘ = .M.S. Orc tox » 60 61 Alhed Suinatra Rk c 
564 = 2 6 2 @,\L.M.S. . we k ‘ 25 54 ls 4 32 24/6 : 2 2 ¢ Anglo-Dutch a br. £1 6/9 7 
20h 2¢6| 180 [London Transport *C 61 25h | 7161 21g! Sd. 2a! 74 |'Jokai (A f Java {1.|) 119 | 13 = 
11 eit I< lj eediees Transport ‘C’ Stk. 544 ; 611 2 20/6 3/104 7s 6 b| London Asiati Tea {1 28/6 99 6 2 ¢ 
; 24 b . ern Def. Stock .... a l 4 10 ¢ 3 ¢ilR og atic Rbr 2 1/6 é 19 O 
24 a Southern 5° Pref. Ord 214 22 119 } 8 9d. 9 ¢ Nil oe Pitns. Trust f1 16/6 1/8 ] 0 0 
7 a. 74 re : c nited Serdang + y 6/6 17,6 : 
73 q 75 z Serdang Rbr. 2 . 
~ 10 & Tha pe and Discount 615 4 of 0} | 34/43 5 ¢ ono Manat — 1/4 1 a 
383 436| 2a (Bank o ers £2, {1pd....|| 72 ” 54/8% | 27/6 § 7k ape eee 5/74 
lap | BS) Heieeoeeree| of | oe [tH | oat) Het 3.5) HS Reever Se" al} tS 
30.6 ssh ihc ) Ba : : England Stock. 3724 6 516 € 74/44 63/54 10 24 6 | Shell Transport Ord. fl. | 6 3 49/44 a 
16/6 71 , 3ga 336 aes Pe a £100 £404xa a oe onium’ 5 a'|\Trinidad Leaseholds {1. os 9 62/6 | 112 Of 
¢ a s Bank ‘B’ e é 5 le 5 Assoc, P. > » . 
£68 £45 a b 2 a | Chartered of India fl ++) 76) T 3 : é 10} 7 7 10 ¢ 10 ¢ |Barker Com nt Ord. {1| 56/3 57/6 ; 
58 a Jib iE 5 : 13 9 30/6 4 ¢ (John) Ord 3 
89/3 7 6 b 6 : ne and S. $125 (63 BS } oe * a/© 42/3 72 24 ¢ ||Boots Pure Doug ord. § = 49/6 | 4 9 
64 e 8 b 8 a — hy i? fi paid ..|| 56 . £0! Nil oa at 70/- \itlTisc #14. a —— Aluminium fi. i 3 38/9 3 2 0 
69/9 5 b 5 N sand £4, tu ly paid.. 87.6 16 439 14/6 64/- rb 42° rit.Amer. Tobacco £1 on 49 416 
699 | 64 oe) Saclines Dis. £2}, fully paid V6 16 | 313 724 | 47 1b) Ta |British Oxygen Ord. Al 90/- | 90; | 3 4 6 
60/- 84 6 ala |'Ro 7. £5, £1 paid 69). 64 4 1 121 3 97/6 155 2 12 c | Cable & Wir. Hdg. Stk. “= 74 ae 
86/9 77/9 . 3$ a ||Union ae 455 ass, «13:2! is, a) 2/9) Ws v Senin tet Ord. £1..." 120) 130 [a 
> scour 3 315 0 ~ u 2ubber Or 20/- 2 
96 9 a Westminster 4, 4 a 49 4 1 6 || 26/6 ° F 6 ¢| 6 ¢|Elec.& Niue ber Ord. £1.) 33/e 32 /¢ [= = 
6; | 233 £l paid. | 8¢ ase 14 3 3 |, Ons 31/3 12}! 12} \Gestetner (D. Ind. 10/- 79 | ie |3 8 6 
124 ll, 0 ¢ 50 6 Allian« el tales ; 36/14! 30/- a I 5 c¢| Harrisons cer See? Bs 26/—x« 26 4 15 ? 
lo | 79 6/-b 4/6a ee i ee paid... 26} “ 63} an m 5 b oe Soeemeeth Cros. Def. £1)! 48/9 caiadl 1 ] 9 
285 | 249 h 6 20 a|Gen. ££ i. 12% } ates. $465 | $37} outs 6| +7} | Imperial ion ~~ £1) 35/9 35/9 | 4 _ : 
ry 14 +0 ; fh 6 Lon. & 1 omen Kg ae ll 108/9 : i » 9 31 y 24/9 re $2.00 ¢ International Nic kel np. $40 64 | 210 6f 
; 134 oe a | Pearl £1, fully paid .. de 28 28 } ; as|| 54 39/9 5 5 ¢|\Lever & Unilever O . aa $46 470 
27g 20% a - 6/- b Phoenix | ully paid ..... 164 63 5 101 41/9 30/- _. 5 }| London Brick rd. £1) 30/9 30/74 ] 
588 2 £1, fully p ‘ 154 2 7 < ¥ 15 al 2 1 Brick Ord. ¢ . 741/416 3 
4 14 7 : +124 a Prudential ake aid... - } 153 5 le a! of i 85/74 7 ; - ° = arks & Spenc a> at : a : ss 9 314 0 
* ¢ } Desi _ Peis eeeeee 5 , O04 S ‘ “4 ur : 6 “ 
6 sf 3/36 3/3a te 1 a £1 et af 81 “ 3; 65/3 2 Fo . 24 a 6 bi I sete” baal 96/3 98 > Z . 6 
; 94a 94 b Sun Life { gl ape ’ 84 ai : . ¢ 68/3 | 59/10 a : zi a | Spillers Ord. “1 n Ord. 10/- 27 6 27/46 | 3 1 : 
1 £4, y paid... 5E ; > 46 € 34/9 27/6 10 ¢ a I ate and Lyle Ord < 2/6 626 416 0 
1824 — 4a 6 db eee Trusts on 90/9 80/6 10 } = c |\Triplex Safety Glaes 1. 67 67/6 400 
161 | 1504 ,¢) 2 eee eee ee, oe 76/5 | 62/6 8b!  3Ra Tube Investments Ord. £1 a sil oe 
200 189 3a 7b aie - Irst Def.Stk.) 161xd + 5 7s 33/- 26/44 | (d)15 bd 3 a} Turner & Newall Ord. i 89/6 90 490 
4a 6 BllUs eee Comp. Ord. Stk 152). 161 16 8 60/6 47/- 35 Bi 2 $a | United Rites Ord. £ 74/3 75 413 3 
sas .S. Deb. Cp. Ord, Stock 195} c i é 4 7 enie 7? 20 a| Woolworth Ord. 5 : - O/8 30 ¢ 30/-xd' 5 10 O 
60,6 | 138 e165 Grower : 2 3 36/7 80 Mines 57/5 58 414 6 
73 54/6 . : 15 a Bass Rat aerate, Oe. 5/9 3 i (i6 : = a _ AshantiGoldfields Ord. 4/-) 45/7 : 
ng. | ytOb Ste 10 b ee Se Ord. £1. a 1 210 OF ty 30/74 || 10 ¢ ed eg yy Reo || at} ao |. _ 
|= 0 : » | Distillers ¢ 7 . 10/9 72 317 : 7k N 10 ¢/} Cons. G lds. of S. Af. £1.. 9 4/9 
%6 | 7 ll a! 18 0. Ord. {1.... ; 5 17 € 40 Nilc| 20 D £1 40/- c f 
“4 8 14 154 ‘| . Guinness (Arthur) Ord. £1 “ta 6 3 318 | 8} rh Ty b| eae a (74 wes 98 as 411 ¢ 
3 6 3b d Coope &c. O > +E 5 0 5 b r 4 : ze 
my 50/7 || 4 ol = {oe Bi ee S/S | % . 39 15/6 | 11/9 5 b 7 Rhokana Corp. Ord. {1 | ee 8 SS 
@) Interim div. (2 ¢ ||Watney Combe Def £1..|| 71/9 | 7 32) my) oF) eS a ||Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/- ¢ a 1°32 S 
pershare. (j) Yield ; inal div. (c) Last two year! i. TUS 123 |419 9 iy 6% 5/6 b oa ne Nigel Ord. 10/- “— 14/5 | 310 0 
d to end 1960. » yearly divs. “(d) Ine = Cs 5% 3 » 9/2 nion C >s 64 
(k) Based on red. at par 1946 as a) Sahih on subject to tax. OT rer eee W. Witwater mas Oi Tt Thx ; 13 : 
740. ield 1.55% b ax, “ld basis 25%.  (e) - > 5 c ~ See 
OVERSEAS WEEK .55% basis. (p) Yield 24%, wh y 7” {e ] a wing for exchangt , os 8 hie «(Nil 
sis. (Ss ield basis 40% (t) Yi ; J : at yield (i) Annas 
LY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS | NEW eld basis 6%. t Free of Tax 
a g Gross Receipts oe | Close Cl K PRICES 
svaine % for Week Aggregate Gross : Oct , Close Close 
2 Ending “ Receipts 1. Railroads. 27 Nov 3. Commercial Oct. Now lose Close 
- \tlantic Coast 39h 321 and Industrial. 27 4 Oct. Nov 
1942 aia Can. Pacific 61 a Am. Smelting 399 402 | 1 t 7 4 
B.A. and 1942 + or — wk Nthn. Pf 31 9048 - Viscose 8} 93 | 1 ies Paper 9 94 
and P. . Cer ~~ as Anacond: 97 —— iggett Mvers 
B. acific. ut l a 2 278 ver 604 6 
BA, Gt. Southern. . ‘is Oct. 31| $1,465,000 + 145 ; : nsylvania 248 a5 Beth. Steet S74 588 om Distillers 234 oat 
Wester 3 31 | + 145.000 25.499, ither 5 Briggs : - Nat. Steel 7 t 
Canadi New seeee oi? Sin '859,000 |+ 540, 25,499,000 |+ 2,519,000 i 16} 16} | Celan 20 20}, PI 52, 50 
Sones ian Pacific. .. 44 a 31 | +1'028,000 540,000 39,779,000 Be oo ni 3 elanest of A 25 24% "helps Dodge 263 68 
San Pa Argentine . | 18 » 31*| $7,566,000 94,000 14,825,000 |+ 4, or 2. Utilities, etc. Chrysler 65} 65} Proct. Gamble 50} l 
Paulo (Brazil) .. » 31] $2,083,9 a 105,000 |209,926,000 |+ 29 48,000 | Amer. Tel. 125} 127 Distillers-Seas a S| Sen See. = 57 
-+| 43 25 "04 OC + 206,100 36 330.85 éy 892,000 Amer. W'wl “a a Eastman Kal 27" oe | Shell Union 161 7 
~ : d £43,896 |4 12° 35° 96,090, 50 |+ 3,228,900 Pac ce x 52 33 Ge — 137 1364 | Std 154 15 
10 days’ receipt 2,359 | 1,577,703 oes | Pe Light . 39° 3131 Gen one 293 294 | 20 Oil N J. 42} 42 
,952 eople’s Gas 5 _ en. Motors } os" | a th Cen. Fo 5 5 
t Receipts in Argentine pes Sth. Cal Ed 424 42 Inland Steel 414 41 | United Drug : * 15, 
wn was: Te | ae eee cep 6) | US Sea a 
7 28} 284 Int. Nickel Jag 51¢ | West’ house fil. . 493 
P..)) 29° 298 | Woolwort St 754 
vorth 28 284 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 


CAPITAL (PAID-UP) - £3,000,000 


RESERVE FUND - - £3,000,000 
Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAS8T 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD.,with 15 Branches & 30 Sub-Agencies 
The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 


exceptional facilities for financing every description of trade with 
the East. 
Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 
The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 
28, CHARLES ti STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 





COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


(Guaranteed by the Branches and Agencies 
Australian Government) throughout Australia 
Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted 
Bankers to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the 
Government of the State of Queensland, the Government of the State 
of South Australia, the Government of the State of Tasmania. 
Commonwealth Savings Rank of Australia, 3,894 Agencies at 
Post Offices in Australia. 

As at %0th June, 1941.—General Bank Balances ... £130,752,179 
Savings Bank Balances .. 150,553,865 
Note Issue Department one 77,144,818 
Rural Credits Department ... 2,389,454 
Other items : ‘ ale 19,795,546 

£380,635, 862 





4. H. LEWIS, Manager. 


London Office: 8 OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. 
Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 





ROYAL BANKOF CANADA 


| 
Incorporated In Canada in 1869 with Limited Liability 


Assets exceed $1,000,000,000 | 


LONDON : 


Main London Branch: 6, Lothbury, E.C.2. 
E. B. McInerney, Manager 


West End Branch: 2-4, Cockspur Street, S.W.1. 
J. A. McKillop, Manager 
Heap Orrice: Montreal 


Agency in New York 








THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong. The liability of members 
is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed by Ordinance 
No. 6 of 1929 of the Colony.) 

AUTHORISED CAPITAL - = = « $50,000,000 
cecceuee TL: aeeteass 
RESERVE FUNDS —§ HONGKONG CURRENCY $10,000,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF SHAREHOLDERS $20,000,000 
Head Office: HONGKONG, 
temporarily transferred to 
LONDON OFFICE, 9, ee ae Street, E.C.3. 
Acting Chief Manager: A. Morse. 











BRANOHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR EAST, Ete. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 
® Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, a Company apes’ in England and 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, Ie 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 


Full particulars may be had on application. 





Printed in Great Britain by St. Crements Press (1940), Lrp., Portugal St., 
aster Place, 


it Brettenham House, Lan 





































































NATIONAL BANK OF 


LIMITED. 


INDIA 





Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, Eco 
BRANCHES : 
Aden and Delhi Tuticorin 
Aden Point Kandy Zanzibar 
Amritsar Karachi Kisumu ) K 
Bombay Lahore Mombasa Colony 
Calcutta Madras Nairobi sritish 
Cawnpore Mandalay Nakuru E.A. 
Chittagong Nuwara Entebbe ) 
Cochin (S. India) Eliya Jinja Ugan 
Colombo Rangoon Kampala inte 
Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga ... ... Tanganyika Territory, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL . £4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL --» £2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND £2,200,000 
The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking businegs, 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken, 








ee 


Head Office: 
EDINBURGH 


ESTO 


Branches throughout 
SCOTLAND 


1825 





LONDON OFFICES: 37 Nicholas Lane, E.C.4; and 
18-20 Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, S.W.1 


Every description of Banking Service undertaken, including Foreign 
Exchange, Trustee and Executry business. 








DDR essa IRS IIII8 
STOCK EX 


Investors are invited to apply 
for Government Loans through 


THEIR STOCKBROKER 


Savings Bonds 1960/70 
23% National War Bonds 1949/51 


are at present on sale @ 100. 


ey 
a 
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There are also 
3°o0 Defence Bonds 


of which no person may hold (or have an interest in) more than £1,000, 


Your Stockbroker will give you advice and full details, 
and put forward your application FREE OF CHARGE. 


A detailed list of Firms acting as Brokers 
may be obtained from: 


Secretary, Stock Exchange, London, £.c.2 
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THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


Incorporated in Canada 1867 with Limited Liability 


Head Office: TORONTO 


S. H. LOGAN, President. A. E. ARSCOTT, General Managet. 


Branchesin CANADA, the UNITED All kinds of banking transactions 
STATES, NEWFOUNDL AND, undertaken with these countries 
CUBA and the WEST INDIES. and with other parts of the world. 


London Office: 2 LOMBARD STREET, €E.C.3 
R. B. BUCKERFIELD, Manager. DOUGLAS SAPTE, Aaat. Managet. 


—————— ee ee”" 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £13,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - - ~-  £77,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - ~- £140,000,000 


(1941 Accounts) 
te aeneareena tetera etasetnernnicemeneeeeataaiaineanieneemanimeiaeneatieeeen 


Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published weekly by THe Economist Newspaper, L1). 


London, 


W.C.2.—Saturday, November 7, 1942 
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